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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_ 
HE air is full of rumours about China, but of new 
facts there are not many. Indeed, there is only one, the 
departure of an armed Japanese squadron from Nangasaki, 
and that reveals nothing until we know its destination. The 
report that the Russian Fleet has occupied Port Arthur 
“for the winter ” is confirmed, while the older report that the 
fortifications there had been dismantled is denied. The 
Russians, in fact, have seized, under polite pretexts, a first- 
¢lass fortified naval station, from which they can be driven 
only by force. The German Prince Henry left England for 
China on Tuesday after an interview with the Queen at 
Osborne and a hurried visit to London, during which 
he stayed at the German Embassy, but did not call 
on the Prince of Wales. A great effort is being 
made in St. Petersburg to minimise the recent occurrences 
in China; and in Germany it is denied that they lead 
to partition; but in Vienna the tone is more serious. 
There they recognise that the Emperor’s Chinese 
policy will make a heavy demand upon the energies of his 
Empire. Nothing is known of Japanese feeling, and 
the “cue” given to the British Press appears to be that the 
Cabinet awaits developments. The only “ development ” con- 
sidered impossible is that the Chinese should resist any 
demand whatever. The only device of the Mandarins stems 
to be that the Court should retreat to a city far inland; and 
8% place itself beyond the reach of direct menaces. This 
project is probably serious, though the city chosen will not 
be Nankin, which is too full of business, and is besides the 
focus of Chinese, as opposed to Tartar, feeling. 








We would warn our readers against believing the shoals 
of telegrams now pouring into London, all urging the 
Government to take instant action. There exists an un- 
conscious conspiracy to this end. The English in Asia are 
always in favour of annexing the universe as a hint to man- 
kind that British goods are best, and for once all other 
Europeans are on the same side. They want us to sanction 
partition by helping in it. So do the Japanese, while the 
Chinese Mandarins grasp at any prospect of setting the 
Powers by the ears, and therefore suggest stations in the 
Gulf of Pecheli, far to the northward of our sphere of influ- 
ence. We trust the Cabinet will not be carried away, as 
Lord Rosebery once was—he acknowledged this in his speech 
on the “greater question” rising in the Far East—and will 
at all events wait until it sees what Russia and Germany 
really intend, and until it has a stronger Government in 
India. Rushing will land us in a swamp. 


The speeches of the German Emperor and his brother 
appear to have created a certain dismay in German in- 
tellectual circles, While one set of politicians profess not to 


talk of her Majesty’s person as “sacred.” That is true, but 
the formula is old, and we do not talk of “her sacred 
Majesty’s Evangel.” The general impression among cal- 
tivated Germans is, we gather, that the Emperor has been 
carried off his feet by his new scheme, whatever its exact 
tenor; but the common people are delighted, and think 
they are going to get a land of milk and honey for colonisa- 
tion. The Naval Bill will therefore be voted, and if a cold 
fit does not supervene, the result of the coming elections will 
be highly favourable to prerogative. Note as a fact of political 
importance that the aged Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, on 
Tuesday lost his almost equally aged wife, who he once said 
in a speech had been for thirty years his “‘ best support” in 
political trials. He will not, it is said, resign, but a shock of 
that kind in the late evening of life is rarely overcome. 


There has been practically no news whatever from the 
Indian Frontier during the present week. The troops are 
being steadily drawn back to stations within our own 
dominion, and except that the Khyber, which is deserted by 
the enemy, is being reoccupied, the campaign may be con- 
sidered at an end, at all events until the Home Government 
in spring has arrived at a final decision. This decision, it is 
nearly certain, will be to improve communications until we 
can, if necessary, strike hard and rapidly without wasting 
weeks in the collection of supplies, and then to await develop- 
ments in the action of the clansmen, who during the winter 
will have ample time to reconsider their resources. They 
have suffered heavily, though not in men, their loss of 
life being probably not in excess of our own. How should 
it be, when the moment the conflict threatens to be 
hand-to-hand, they disappear into the recesses of their 
hillsP As officers’ letters reach home, it begins to be 
understood that grave errors of judgment have been com- 
mitted, especially at Simla, and that an unsparing over- 
haul of transport arrangements is essential to the efficacy of 
the garrison of Northern India. It is perceived, too, that 
the departure from the old system of working with minute 
armies, and making up for all deficiencies by strategy, 
rapidity, and reckless daring, is nothing less than disastrous. 
If armies on the Continental scale are required for Indian 
operations we cannot hold India; that is the English of the 
matter. We did better when we had hardly numbers sufficient 
to make a death-list, and old native soldiers are asking, 
* What has come over the Sirkar?” 


The Government of India evidently agrees with the opinion 
we have always expressed upon the subject,—viz., that 
seditious writing or oratory should be repressed, like any 
other minor crime, by light sentences inflicted by a Magistrate. 
They have accordingly introduced a Bill making the law more 
clear, though not more stringent, and enabling Magistrates 
of the first class to carry it out without a jury. The usual 
procedure will be to bind over the guilty persons, who are in 
themselves, say the Government, of noimportance, to keep the 
peace for twelve months, tat is, in fact, to inflict fines if they 
do not behave themselves. The only addition to the law, which 
will apply to Europeans as well as to natives, and to spoken 
words as well as to words written or printed, is that 
sedition is to include any attempt to stir up class against 
class, a clause levelled, we fancy, at the preaching Moollahs. 
There is to be no prosecution withont Government consent, 
and the accused may prove that his statements were true and 
made with a good intent. The Bill seems a sensible one, 
and if worked with care and moderation will enforce that 





restraint enforced in England by opinion. We can see no 
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reasons whatever why the same measure should not be ex- 
tended to any serious libel, an offence under which wealthy 
natives of high position now suffer greatly. 


The Egyptian troops, numbering nine hundred, telegraphs 
the special correspondent of the Times, arrived at Kassala 
on Wednesday, having marched from the Italian port of 
Massowah. Major de Bernardis, the Governor of the town, 
met the battalion a mile out, and the guns of the fort fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns. The Egyptian flag was then 
hoisted on the fort beside the Italian, and there both flags will 
remain till Christmas Day, when at noon the formal transfer 
will be completed by the withdrawal of the Italian troops from 
the fort and its occupation by the Egyptian soldiers. In spite 
of their long march, the health of the Egyptian troops is 
excellent, only four men being on the sick-list. Counting the 
native levies re-enlisted by us, the garrison at Kassala will 
consist of nearly two thousand men, and doubtless could ina 
few months be raised to considerably above that level. 


In connection with the transfer of Kassala the special 
correspondent of the Times sends to Thursday’s issue a 
most interesting letter, giving a detailed account of his 
journey from Massowah through the Italian colony of 
Erythrea. He shows that not only have the Italians an 
exceedingly fine port and prosperous gate of trade in 
Massowah—a town of quite civilised aspect—but that the 
back colony is a well-watered and beautiful mountain region 
witk many great natural advantages. The Times’correspondent 
found that not only had the Italians made besides their line of 
railway an excellent mountain road, but that all along his 
route there were signs of successful colonisation. Coming from 
the Soudan, he was struck to find not only good sleeping 
accommodation at the rest-posts, but places where wine and 
food could be bought from the ubiquitous Greek café-keepers. 
In view of these facts, Italy’s misfortunes in Africa are all the 
more to be regretted. Italy’s chief blunder was being in too 
great a hurry, and tooeager. The better plan in colonising is 
to go on inch by inch, grumbling at and grudging every 
advance. That is our way and the way of safety. 


The Duc d’Orléans, now head of “the house of France,” 
has published in the shape of a letter to his chief agent, 
M. Dufeuille, a manifesto to the Royalists, which will comfort 
half of them, the “ Rallied,” but will reduce the other half, 
the “ Monarchists,” to despair. He does not openly abandon 
hope, expressing his belief that France will one day find 
“prosperity and grandeur” under “the constitutional and 
liberal Monarchy,” but he directs his followers to prefer “the 
supreme interest of France” to the immediate and apparent 
advantage of the party.” They are not “to hamper the 
salutary movement of France” towards moderate and 
conservative ideas.” The “duty” of the Monarchists, says 
“Philippe VIL, King of France,” is “ to work wherever they 
can for the triumph of ideas of order, of social preserva- 
tion, and of liberty.” It is a most sensible letter, but it is the 
death-warrant of the Royalist party. Whenever France 
rejects the Republic, it will be because she wants a dictator, 
not because she is seeking a constitutional and well-meaning 
figurehead. M. de Blowitz, we see, thinks the letter will re- 
dound to the advantage of the Republic. So it will, and 
also to the advantage of Louis Bonaparte, second son of 
Prince Napoleon, now a Colonel in the Russian Artillery. 


The insurgents in the Philippines are said to have sur- 
rendered their chief Aguinaldo and his principal followers, 
having accepted an amnesty. This news is confirmed, and 
gives great delight in Madrid; but it is not clear whether the 
submission extends to the interior, where the insurgents are 
rebelling against the priesthood, which really governs the 
dependency. In Cuba, on the other hand, matters are getting 
worse, the insurgents having murdered Colonel Ruiz, a 
Spanish officer sent to them to explain the Government 
terms, and executed seventy of their own number for 
listening to his proposals too eagerly. That conduct 
means war to the knife, and will alienate much 


American sympathy, though not all, the decisions of 
States being influenced by their permanent interests rather 
than by moral disgusts. General Weyler, of course, quotes 
the incident as proof that his severity was justified; and his 
admirers will not reflect that the severity did much to produce 





There is, however, a streak of bloodthirstiness 


the incident. 





in the Spanish character which has revealed itself all through 
history, which infects insurgents and Royalists alike and 
which has never been convincingly explained. There is a 
trace of Africa in Spain somehow, though her people have 
grand qualities. 


We regret deeply to record the death of Sir F. Lockwood 
Solicitor-General under the late Government. He was net 
a politician of much mark, but he was a leading advocate, 
a man of unusually varied gifts, and one of the very few 
humonrists, as distinguished from wits, now remaining in 
the House of Commons. Sir F. Lockwood might have 
been a leading actor, he would have made a capital editor. 
for Punch, and he could, had his ambition turned that way, 
have played the part of a more cultivated Cobbett. He 
was, moreover, a man of fine character, clear sense, and 
right feeling; and his death is a clear loss to the Bar, hig 
party, and the country. His jests as a rule did not bite 
so deep as Lord Westbury’s, or reveal a fund of wisdom 
like Lord Bowen’s, but they were, like the caricatures which 
he loved to scatter broadcast, entirely free from malice. He 
will be greatly missed, the new generation of lawyers pro- 
ducing men of almost every capacity except genial humour. 





The second Conference between the representatives of the 
Engineers’ Union and of the masters came to an end last 
Saturday, with the result that a fresh appeal is to be made to 
the men. The leaders of the men obtained certain modifica- 
tions of the masters’ proposals rejected by the previous vote, 
but not sufficient to enable them to come to an agreement 
without a further appeal to the strikers. It remains to be seen 
whether the men will again hold out for better terms. As 
far as we can gather, the Union leaders do not intend, as they 
virtually did on the previous occasion, to recommend rejection,, 
but leave the matter open, leaning possibly somewhat on 
the side of acceptance. In their circular they point out that 
the new proposals “ secure the status of the Unions on some 
of the points covered.” The right of consultation is secured 
as to the terms and conditions under which changes are being 
carried out. “The freedom of employment clauses have been 
improved.” The clauses relating to rating of workmen have 
been “‘much” improved, “ inasmuch as the right of the Unions 
to collective bargaining on behalf of their members is main- 
tained, and the practice which has obtained up till now in 
negotiating wage alterations is to be continued.” The leaders 
state, however, that they have failed to get a recognition of 
the minimum wage, though they consider that things wil} 
probably continue in this respect as before. On the hours 
question they could obtain no concessions. The circular ends 
with some rather vague phrases as to their desire for a return 
to work, “and some degree of certainty of lasting peace and 
a return of goodwill.” Whether the circular means to sug- 
gest peace or not is doubtful. It certainly does not strongly 
advise a continuation of war. The ballot will take place on 
December 27th. 


On Saturday the Lord Chief Justice gave judgment in the 
much-discussed case of “Lewis v. Clay.” The facts are 
simple, though the law was difficult. Lord William Nevill 
induced his intimate friend, Mr. Spender Clay, a subaltern 
in the Guards, to sign two promissory notes to the value 
of some £11,000. He did not, however, explain that the 
documents were promissory notes, but procured the signa- 
tures to them by saying that he wanted Mr. Spender Clay 
to witness his signature to a power of attorney which was 
of a very private nature, as it was connected with his sister’s 
marriage settlement and with certain divorce proceedings. 
Accordingly, Mr. Spender Clay, relying on his friend’s honour, 
signed his name where holes had been cut in the blotting 
paper which concealed the documents. On these promissory 
notes money was advanced by Mr. Lewis, a bill discounter, 
who believed that the signatures had been obtained in a 
legitimate manner. When Lord William failed to meet 
his obligations, Mr. Lewis sued Mr. Spender Clay for 
the money. Lord Russell, who, owing to the great im- 
portance of the principle involved, took three weeks to 
consider his judgment, decided in favour of Mr. Spender 
Clay’s contention that he was not liable, his signature having 
been obtained under false pretences. That the judgment was 
sound in law we cannot doubt. A signature obtained in such 
a way ought no more to bind a man than if it had been 
deliberately forged, or than if the formal words of a promis- 
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sory note had been written above a signature inadvertently 
placed in the middle of a blank sheet of paper. Talleyrand, 
it will be remembered, when Mr. Murray asked for his sig- 
nature to place below an engraved portrait for a book, wrote 
his name at the very extreme edge and in the left-hand 
corner, 80 determined was he that nothing should be put 
before it. Lord Russell’s decision will help to make such 
precautions unnecessary. Lord William Nevill has gone to 
Paris, but we presume there can be no difficulty in obtaining 
his extradition should it be decided to prosecute him, as is 
proposed. 


On Monday was opened the newest and largest of the Rowton 
Houses, — those marvellous poor men’s hotels with which 
the Rowton Houses Company is dotting London. The new 
house, which will hold eight hundred men, is provided with 
every poor man’s luxury,—i.e., good and clean beds, warmth, 
light, pleasant rooms to sit and smoke in, baths and hot 
water in abundance at all hours, and the opportunity to buy 
and cook very good food at a low price. The cubicle, which 
is really a very good, well-lighted ship’s cabin or state-room 
—it would be considered big enough to hold three saloon 
passengers on many lines—costs 6d., and it is calculated that 
a man can live well in the Rowton Houses for 10s. a week. 
Lord Rowton, to whom this wonderfully successful piece of 
work is due, has done a very notable thing. He has made 
all the difference between extreme misery and comparative 
happiness to the men who have come down low in the world. 
To these men dirt and the inability to get plenty of hot 
water to wash in whenever they need it is often the worst of 
tortures. In the Rowton Houses a man may not be in 
Paradise, but he need never know the wretchedness of dirt. 
To those who read a detailed account of what is to be got in 
the houses, perhaps the thing which will seem strangest about 
them is the fact that they pay. But then they are always 
full, and eight hundred sixpences a day means £7,300 a year, 
and that sum goes a long way in rent. 


_— 


On Monday the Lord Mayor received an official letter from 
the Secretary of State for War bringing to his notice the 
position of soldiers on leaving the colours. These men, who 
number twenty thousand annually, of whom fifteen thousand 
are between twenty-five and thirty, go into the Reserve for 
four or five years and receive sixpence a day. Hitherto the 
duty of helping these men to find civil employment has been 
left to philanthropic effort; but the Government feel that 
the time has come when an effort should be made, through 
definite agencies, to secure to every soldier of good character 
a reasonable certainty of employment. Hence they have 
appointed special officers who will furnish detailed particulars 
as to the men discharged. The Government will also give 
one thousand posts per annum in the Post Office, and the 
departments under the War Office will provide another 
thousand per annum. Lord Lansdowne goes on to ask the 
Lord Mayor to appeal to employers of labour to assist by 
giving one-fourth of their annual vacancies among unskilled 
workmen to Reserve men. He ends by asking what number 
of annual vacancies may be expected from the City. This 
is, of course, all in the right direction; but it must not be 
imagined that any plan of this kind will be enough to meet the 
demand, that a soldier who wants to make soldiering his life’s 
work shall be offered a real career by the War Office. That 
must be secured by more far-reaching improvements in the 
existing system. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a speech at Edinburgh 
on Monday night, to which we have alluded elsewhere, dealt 
with the accusation made against his party that it was 
without a programme. Their opponents wanted them to 
publish a programme. Some of their more simple-minded 
and unsophisticated friends had taken compassion on 
the distress shown by the Unionists in this matter, and had 
produced a programme. He was himself not sufficiently 
metropolitanised for these efforts. He had three objections 
to programme-mongering. Firstly, it was not good tactics to 
do what the enemy wanted youtodo. Secondly, it was not 
wise to give the earliest possible information of what you are 
going to do to the enemy; in such matters reticence tended to 
success. Thirdly, “ burnt bairns dread the fire.” Still, cireum- 


sary, and a pretty full one too. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is very “ pawky.” His steady refusal to open his 
mouth, even under strong pressure, reminds us of the story of 
the old Scotchwoman in the dentist’s chair, who kept her teeth 
tightly shut. When urged to open them she only replied, 
“Na, na! Aiblins ye’ll bite me.” 


Dr. O’Dwyer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, 
addressing the students of St. Munchin’s College on Wed- 
nesday night, dealt with the question of University education 
in Ireland. The grievance in respect of a Roman Catholic 
University for Ireland was one that hurt the laity more than 
it did the clergy in the material and secular consequences, 
for their sons were practically cut off from all the advantages 
of higher education. “Catholics had practically no Univer- 
sity to which to send their sons unless they were prepared to 
risk their faith in exchange for knowledge.” If the position 
were reversed, and Catholics treated their Protestant country- 
men so, what an outcry would be raised as to the intolerance of 
Rome. Dr. O’Dwyer went on to show how the representatives 
of Trinity College, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr.T. W. Russell, and 
other representative Protestants were in favour of granting 
the Catholic demand. Two such different Irish Secretaries 
as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley also agreed; yet the question 
was shelved from year to year. Dr. O’Dwyer, after an 
impassioned passage as to the way in which the Irish Catholics 
had been treated on the subject, asked that next year a 
Commission might be appointed to frame a scheme, and that 
the year after such a scheme should be ratified. We are for 
once entirely at one with Dr. O’Dwyer. We hold most 
strongly that the Irish Roman Catholics should be given not 
what Protestants consider an ideal or even a fair University, 
but the kind of University which the Catholics themselves 
want, and what they quite sincerely say is the only University 
they can make use of. We also agree most heartily with Dr. 
O’Dwyer that to postpone the settlement of this subject any 
longer will be a scandal and an injustice. 


On Wednesday Lord Roberts made an interesting chair- 
man’s speech at a lecture on military history given in Dublin 
by Captain James. In his belief, strategy was to a great 
extent a matter of instinct,—a gift, however, which can be 
trained and quickened by carefal study and by trying to 
fathom the reasons which induced great commanders such as 
Wellington and Napoleon to act as they did act on any 
particular occasion. Lord Roberts went on to speak of the 
infinitely closer criticism to which, owing to the telegraph- 
wire, commanders were now subjected. One of the disad- 
vantages of this was that telegrams necessarily being short, 
men were apt to jump to fa’se conclusions. That is not new, 
but still a fact well worth emphasising. There is a real 
danger at the present moment of commanders playing up to 
the telegraph,—that is, not doing the very best thing they 
can, but instead something which will look well in a telegram, 
or at any rate which is not likely to be misrepresented in a 
telegram as an act of weakness or want of vigour. 


The French Government, in order to gratify the curiosity 
of the literary class, who have doubted whether the bodies of 
Voltaire and Rousseau are really buried in the Pantheon, 
has ordered their graves and coffins to be opened. This was 
done on December 18th in presence of a crowd so pushingly 
inquisitive that the officials were nearly jostled out, and the 
skeletons were found intact. The skull of Voltaire indeed 
still sneered, and was recognised at once. That of Rousseau 
also corresponded with his busts, and was not shattered, as a 
legend had it, by any pistol-bullet. One wonders, if Voltaire 
and Rousseau were looking on, what they thought of the pro- 
ceeding. If they are unchanged in their present world they 
are delighted, for nothing could be more gratifying to their 
intellectual vanity. To Englishmen the search appears to be 
somewhat offensive, but their mouths are shut, for they are 
always desecrating the mummies of Egyptian Kings and 
Queens, who were probably no more Pagan than Voltaire 
and Rousseau. Rameses II. believed in the “ Book of the 
Dead,” which the Frenchman and. the Swiss would equally 
have ridiculed. 
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stances might arise when a programme might become neces. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA. 


HE German Emperor has already produced one great 
result in China. He has forced the Russian’s hand. 
It hardly matters whether there is a secret understanding 
between the Romanoffs and the Hohenzollerns, or whether 
the Asiatic Department of the Russian Foreign Office has 
advised the Emperor that he must provide by a great blow 
against the serious contingencies involved in the German 
aggression. The result is the same in either case. The 
Russian Government, whether persuaded by the German 
Emperor or afraid of the German Emperor, or, as is quite 
possible, both persuaded and afraid, has abandoned its 
design of waiting for the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
has suddenly compelled the Government of Pekin to place 
it in a position which enables it to turn the railway south- 
ward, and grasp the sovereignty of Manchuria and 
ascendency throughout Northern China at discretion. It 
needs no expert to prove this, nor do we believe that any 
expert will deny it. It is on the face of things that the 
Russian Emperor, with a safe railway to the Northern 
Pacific and a defensible port and arsenal on the Gulf of 
Pecheli, can extort any terms he pleases from the camarilla 
which governs Pekin. He has, indeed, proved this already. 
To suppose that the Chinese statesmen like to surrender 
their most valuable port, or to seat the White Emperor of 
Northern Asia in his full panoply at their own gates, is 
to suppose either that they are idiots, or that they have 
not the ordinary feelings of ruling men. They would be 
avery if they were Tahitian chiefs. We have not a 
doubt that they are in a welter of impotent anger, 
and we see that they are already reconsidering that 
plan of removing their capital to the south-west which 
we believe we can say positively has already been once 
sanctioned by the present Emperor, and which would have 
been carried out in 1895 but for the almost frantic opposi- 
tion of the Dowager Empress, to whom the Emperor, 
under the Chinese system, must pay a filial respect. 
The Empress may, however, give way, and the plan, 
which was the keynote of General Gordon’s scheme 
for the defence of China, may yet be carried out ; the new 
[Imperial residence being seated, not in Nankin, but ata 
point already selected under the Western Hills. The fury 
vf the great Mandarins, about to be thus torn from their 
hase of centuries, is perfectly intelligible,and more than 
justifiable ; for it is clear to the meanest understanding 
that with the seizure of Port Arthur—all that talk about 
temporary occupation is, of course, a politeness—the 
partition of China has practically commenced. The 
Russians and Germans say this, that, and the other, 
but they intend to take, if they can, whatever territory 
they think expedient. The French are already muttering 
that they must have the share necessary to prove that 
France is a Far East Power—their “ share ” means Hainan 
and Yunnan—and it only remains for Great Britain, with 
her mighty fleet in the North Pacific, to decide on her 
course of action. 


We cannot affect to doubt, though we fear our view 
will be most unpopular, what that course ought to be. 
If in the long run we are forced by the destiny which 
seems sometimes to coerce States to share unwillingly in 
the partition of Empires, so be it. We cannot contend 
against what would then seem to be the Providential 
government of the world. But so long as our statesmen 
have free-will left them we would not take, or even accept, 
a single province on the mainland of China. We would 
ask for, and if necessary seize, the position which the 
Admiralty consider best adapted for a great naval station 
—we are not sure that it is Chusan, but that is a question 
for naval experts and hydrographers—and we would hold 
that station, by battle if need be, against all the world; but 
we would have nothing to do with governing tens of 
millions of Chinese. Their revivification is not our 
business, the work could not be done effectively without 
legions of cavalry, we have not the smallest evidence that 
the people would aid us effectively, and if they did not 
the back of the “ weary Titan” might be paralysed by the 
effort. Cruisers cannot steam into the interior of China, 
and to suppose that we can govern another fifty or sixty 
millions of difficult subjects, in addition to all we already 
jhave, with a voluntary army, is not statesmanship but 











rash and unconsidered adventure. We might do it 
with a conscription, but even if we could get the vote for 
a conscription, would it not be madness to surrender the 
freedom and the happiness of our race for so inadequate 
anend? We are already seated on the Nile, where, if we 
were only permitted, we could build upa stately and a 
fruitful cviifation, and there we would stay, making 
Europe understand most distinctly that a free hand from 
Alexandria to the Cape was our price for abstaining from 
resistance in China, which, as we should have behind us 
fifty thousand Sikhs and fifty thousand Japanese, would be 
fatal to all the plans now rapidly coming to light. But 
in China we would take nothing save a point from which 
we could asa thoroughly armed Power watch over our 
trade, prevent injustice, and if the necessity arrived, veto 
the introduction into the Far East of Napoleon’s “ Con- 
tinental system.” We have already so much to do that 
we see signs of exhaustion not only in our recruiting: 
arrangements, but in the mental calibre of the classes 
from which we draw our statesmen. Where are the new 
men for India, not to mention the Liberal party? We 
are going to have ten years at least of strain and difficulty 
in India; after a quarter of a century we have not legal- 
ised our position on the Nile; we have not thoroughly 
digested one morsel of the immense and hurried 
swallowings we have made in Africa; and to begin a 
new meal, even if the diet is appetising, in Asia 
would be to the last degree unwise. For ourselves, we 
deny absolutely that it is appetising, believing that 
Christian men cannot govern Chinamen without spas-. 
modic outbursts of cruelty; but even if we waive that, 
argument as founded on inadequate experience, we still 
maintain that the work is too heavy, that it will compel 
us to rack our people with taxation, and that at some 
point or other, it may be in South Africa, it may be on 
the Yangtse Kiang, it may be, and very probably will be, 
under the mountains of Abyssinia, we shall break down, 
and be forced to choose between an acknowledged and 
public failure or conscription. Cannot men of sense, who 
read telegrams every day, see how near we have been to 
this upon the Indian Frontier ? 


But, we shall be told, all Europe is in this business, and. 
surely all Europe, if agreed, can conquer Asia and hold it 
down for any period it deems expedient. We venture to 
doubt, all history denying that proposition with the 
clearest of voices; but we will let that pass. Grant 
that all the conditions change, that seven hundred 
millions of people carrying Lee-Metfords and revolvers 
cannot defend themselves, that the “ audacious brood of 
Japhet” is, if united, irresistible, and where is there a 
symptom of that union? Why the races cannot for 
jealousy and greed decide harmoniously on the future of 
the petty island of Crete! Is there a diplomatist in the 
world who believes that they will agree over the distribu- 
tion of such a prize as Asia? At this very moment 
they are howling with jealousy at each other over the first 
seizure on the Chinese littoral, and the Chinaman, “ with 
the smile that is childlike and bland,” is seizing his 
chance of playing them off against one another. We 
should quite like, say the Mandarins, to see England 
“protecting” the valley of the Yangtse Kiang against: 
Russia and Germany, and possibly Japan. We have not 
a doubt they would, especially if they could go on taxing 
while the nations destroyed each other; but what sort of 
prospect is that for us? Do we really want another 
Turkey in the Far East, with the great Continental Powers 
making secret agreements about partitions and “spheres 
of influence,” agreements in which one clause would 
always be that England, as the universal enemy, must be 
reduced to inaction? We have had enoughfof the “Con-. 
cert,” surely, at Constantinople, and enough too, we may 
add, of the ludicrous assumption that Europe, if only 
united, will always be benevolent and highminded. Let 
the wretched Armenians, given up by united Europe to 
spasmodic massacre and continuous misery, answer that 
assumption. The truth remains that Europe is not yet 
sufficiently civilised for federation, that if it is a family of 
brothers they are, to borrow Jerrold’s joke, all Cains and 
Abels, and that if China were partitioned by agreement 
to-morrow they would next week be fighting over the 
division of the spoil. 

We do not suppose anybody will mistake our meaning, 
but still we will boil it down into an index line. This 
country is full for to-day. Let it eat no more till to 
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morrow, unless it is prepared for blood-letting by a doctor 
who calls his lancet “the conscription.” 





THE TRANSFER OF KASSALA. 


HE transfer of Kassala from the Italians to the 
English will be proceeding while these pages are 

in our readers’ hands. Already the new Egyptian 
garrison has arrived, and some seven hundred of the 
Italian native levies have re-enlisted under the Egyptian 
flag. It is very natural that the public here should be 
asking why are we going to take over Kassala. What is 
the use of getting so far away from the Nile water? 
Have we not enough African deserts already? What is 
the use of putting ourselves so near the Abyssinians, and 
possibly incurring the jealousy and dislike of the most 
powerful ruler in Africa? All these questions are worth 
asking, for they raise very important points in regard to 
our African policy, and to our general position in the 
Nile Valley and the Eastern Soudan. The best answer 
to the question, What takes us to Kassala? is probably— 
“The force of circumstances.” Neither Lord Salisbury 
nor Lord Cromer were, we expect, in the least eager 
to choose the present moment for an advance to 
Kassala, yet both have had to agree to its occupation 
as necessary and inevitable. Granted that we intend 
not only to stop in Egypt, but to hold the whole of 
the valley of the Nile up tothe Great Lakes, the ultimate 
occupation of Kassala follows as a matter of course, for 
the holding of the valley of the Nile will be facilitated in 
uo small degree by the possession of a station on the high 
ind well-watered plateau on which Kassala stands. 
Kassala is nearly 2,000 ft. above the sea. That is, in 
short, the answer to the question, Why go to Kassala ? 
To occupy a place of that altitude, which has plenty of 
good water and vegetation, and is only some 250 miles from 
the Nile, must be an immense advantage to a Power 
seated in the Nile Valley. Again, Kassala is, and always 
will be, a place of considerable trade. There is an easy 
and well-watered route from it to the sea at Massowah, 
and also a route which is supplied with water down to 
the Nile Valley a little above Berber. The Atbara River, 
the affluent of the Nile, on a tributary of which stands 
Kassala, joins the Nile near El Damer. No doubt the 
Atbara is only partially navigable, and that only during 
high Nile, while its tributaries are in the dry season only 
torrent-beds; but in spite of that water can be obtained 
all along the route. Again, the country is not specially 
difficult. Hence it would be a comparatively easy task 
to run a railway from the Nile to Kassala, and so 
re-establish on a firmer basis what was once one of the 
great trade routes of Africa,—a trade route so much 
frequented that Kassala had some twenty thousand 
inhabitants. This railway might run from the mouth 
of the Atbara, or else—and this would probably be the 
better and shorter route—it might run direct from 
Khartoum. In any case, with Kassala in our hands, 
and the Mahdi’s power overthrown, we shall have control 
over, and so be able to protect and develop, a very impor- 
tant trade route. Thus by taking Kassala we gain not only 
a summer station and sanatorium for our troops and civil 
administrators which in the future may be most useful, but 
also an opportunity for developing the trade of the Soudan. 


But, it may be argued, though Kassala may have a very 
great future before it, why should we hurry to take it just 
now,—why not wait till Khartoum has fallen, and we have 
plenty of time to look around and consider the best means 
of occupying it? A sufficient answer to this argument of 
“Why not wait a little?” often, we admit, a very good 
argument, is to be found in the fact that if we are to have 
Kassala it must be now or never. The Italians have ina 
most friendly spirit waited eighteen months for us, and 
we cannot expect them to act as a warming-pan for us 
any longer. But if, when they evacuated Kassala, we 
had not taken it over, Kassala and most of the country 
between it and the Nile must have been lost to us and 
Egypt. Menelek allows the claim of Egypt to Kassala 
as part of Egypt’s former Empire in the Soudan, and 
makes, therefore, no objection to oursucceeding the Italians. 
If, however, Kassala had remained derelict after the 
Italian evacuation the Abyssinians would certainly have 
seized it, and we should have found it impossible to get them 
to relinquish it a couple of years hence. Therefore it was, 


as we have said, a case of now or never and therefore 





it was a case of now, for no Power intent on holding the 
valley of the Nile from the Lakes to the Delta, as are we, 
could possibly neglect so useful a place. There is yet 
another reason for taking Kassala, and taking it at once, 
which must be mentioned. The occupation of Kassala, 
and the erection there of a well-fortified and well-supplied 
military base, will help us in the. work of seizing Khartoum 
and destroying the Khalifa’s power. When the final 
attack comes, the power to make a movement from Kassala, 
as well as from Berber and Korti, may be most useful. 
Look at a map and stick a pin into Kassala, into Berber, 
and into Korti, and then remember that if the advance be 
delayed for another year, it is possible we may also 
be able to send a force from Uganda down the Nile Valley. 
The Khalifa, threatened from all these points at once, 
would feel himself in a most perilous position, and might 
conceivably evacuate Khartoum without firing a shot. In 
all probability, no doubt, he would not do so; nor do we 
suggest fora moment that it would be good strategy to 
advance from these three points simultaneously—i.e., from 
Korti, Berber, and Kassala—instead of concentrating our 
forces in one advance. Still, the fact remains that by taking 
Kassala we get another post within striking distance of 
Khartoum, and make something approaching to a half- 
encirclement of the Khalifa’s stronghold. 

But though there are so many good grounds for taking 
over Kassala from the Italians, and though we entirely 
agree with the wisdom of the course adopted, we are not 
by any means blind to the dangers and difficulties that 
are presented by our last step in the Soudan. To begin 
with, there is no doubt a good deal of truth in the objection 
that the possession of Kassala brings us into most un- 
pleasant proximity to the Abyssinians. It may be true 
that Menelek for the moment offers no objection, but who 
can feel sure that he or his successors will not change 
their minds? But a struggle with the Abyssinians would 
be the most formidable task we have ever undertaken in 
Africa. The Abyssinians are braver even than the 
Dervishes, and far better armed. They are also in touch 
with the sea-coast, and thus can be supplied with all the 
munitions of war very easily. Yet they have no ports 
which could be blockaded, and could get guns and powder, 
and even cannon, through French ports. By going to 
Kassala we undoubtedly run a certain risk of collision with 
the Abyssinians. Lastly, by taking Kassala we isolate 
garrison in a place which it would be most difficult to 
relieve,—a place two hundred miles from anywhere, and 
therefore liable to be completely cut off, supposing for 
any reason we had to make a temporary retreat from 
our present outposts in the Soudan. We admit these 
arguments, but we do not think them by any means 
final. We do not see why we should quarrel with the 
Abyssinians any more than we quarrel with the Maharajah 
of Nepaul. Why, indeed, should we not treat Abyssinia 
exactly as we treat Nepaul, and offer good pay and good 
treatment to its inhabitants to enlist in regiments raised, 
like the Ghoorkas, from men not our own subjects, but 
willing to fight for us? If by paying a subsidy to Menelek 
for the privilege we could some day recruit ten thousand 
Christian Abvssinian troops we should possess the finest 
native army in Africa,—an army, too, which in case of 
internal trouble in India might be used with the greatest 
possible effect. Take it altogether then, we have, we think, 
done the wise thing in going to Kassala. To have neglected 
to do so might have prejudiced our whole policy in the 
valley of the Nile. As it is, we have got an excellent sana- 
torium and summer station, a trade centre, a place from 
which to threaten Khartoum, and a possible recruiting: 
ground for a Christian African army. These are oppor 
tunities which no Government could have afforded te 
throw away. 





“ PAN-GERMANIA.” 


OOKING on at the strange imbroglio in Central Europe 

with disinterested eyes, we sometimes doubt whether 
the alliance with Germany has not been a source of danger 
to the Austrian Empire. It has certainly cost the 
Monarchy the friendship of Great Britain, which had 
been long and cordial, while it has as certainly diminished 
the general prestige of the Empire in the world. Nobody 
thinks so much of a Power which when decisions must be 
taken has to ask another Power’s consent. The alliance, 
too, has helped to produce grave dangers within the 





Hapsburg dominion itself. It has developed the pride of 
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the Germans within the Empire, never a humble race, and 
made them more impatient of any claim to equality from 
their more numerous fellow-subjects. Look what our 
kinsfolk have done, they say, and judge what manner of 
men we are. It has helped with the Italian alliance to 
produce a very curious recoil towards clericalism, which 
in the “sixties ” was so completely at a discount in Vienna 
that a majority of Deputies on one occasion declared 
themselves “all Darwinians.” And now it would almost 
seem as if the North Germans, having been bound in 
alliance with the Austrians for some fifteen years, 
have learned to feel for them as near kinsfolk, and are 
much inclined to take up their quarrel with the Slavic 
majority. The professors whose teaching helped to “rescue” 
Schleswig - Holstein from Denmark, and ultimately to 
make Germany one and indivisible, are now beginning to 
preach that if Austria is not to be German her German 
subjects had better rejoin the ancient German confraternity, 
and that Germany cannot witness passively the oppression 
of her superior race by an inferior one. This teaching, 
which smoothed the way for the absorption both of 
Schleswig-Holstein, ‘‘sea surrounded,” and of Alsace- 
Lorraine, is the more dangerous because it wakes up the 
rooted dislike and contempt of the Germans for all 
divisions of the Slavic race. They fear them as Russians, 
they detest them as Poles, they ridicule them as Czechs ; 
but whatever their dread, or dislike, or contempt, their 
ground feeling is that Slavs are children who have no 
right to dictate to grown men. They do not think their 
kinsmen so much oppressed by the risen Slavs in Bohemia 
as insulted, and are as ready to rush to their assistance as 
we used to be to rush to the assistance of the Irish 
garrison. As Germans are very persistent, and in the 
long-run act on the thoughts they have revolved for years, 
that is for Austria a menacing state of mind, as the Press 
of Vienna evidently begins to perceive. It does not mean 
that the North Germans are about to rush into Bohemia, 
or to call on Gallicia to share in the happiness of 
Posen; but it does mean that they are taking strong 
sides in the racial quarrel, that they would not bear the 
suppression of the German agitation in Austria by 
military forcee—a most important point—and that if the 
conflict deepens, as it must, they will not be displeased 
to see the Hohenzollerns intervene in it with “ the mailed 
fist” and a very sharp word of command. 

How far the Hohenzollerns are loyal to Austria is an 
open question to which there will be many different, or 
even contradictory, replies. We should say that they are 
inclined to be loyal while Austria supports them, or while 
the present Emperor of the Dual State continues to direct 
its politics. Such a body of power as the Austrian Army 
is worth much sacrifice to secure its adhesion, and the 
Emperor William probably regards the Emperor Francis 
Joseph with a certain affection compounded of respect for 
a traditional superior and gratitude for much loyal sup- 
port under difficult circumstances. But it must not be 
forgotten that the Northern Emperor is a German of 
Germans; that the Hohenzollerns have struggled with 
the Hapsburgs for two hundred years, and have fretted 
under their pride for twice that period; that the first 
Emperor William in 1866 nearly sacrificed Bismarck in 
his wish to keep Bohemia ; that Prince Bismarck himself 
declared the destiny of the Hapsburgs to lie eastward ; 
and that the prospect of reigning over a German people 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean must attract 
any strong German dynasty. The charm of such an 
ambition is not visible to all, but no one who has studied 
history doubts its enthralling power. If the Slavs of 
Bohemia become more and more excited, and their German 
fellow-subjects more and more depressed, till at last they 
offer openly to transfer their allegiance, it is hard to 
believe that the Hohenzollerns could resist putting on 
such a crown to the ambition of centuries. Victor 
Emmanuel was a believing Catholic and a stout defender 
of hereditary rights, but when the chance arrived Victor 
Emmanuel besieged Gaeta, and dismissed the Pope from 
territories he had held since the days of Charlemagne. 
The German Emperor might offer the Hapsburgs the 
throne of Byzantium in exchange, but the prospect of 
being sole Lord of those who speak German would be 
more than human nature could resist. 

The grand obstacle, we are told by thoughtful Germans, 
to such a consummation is difference of faith. The 
Catholic Germans of Austria would never submit to a 








Protestant house; the Protestants of North German 

would dread so heavy an addition to the Catholic vote 4 
Parliament. That is a sound argument in English 
judgment, and if religious passion blazed up the obstacle 
might be a formidable one, but we are bound to say the 
historic basis for it is exceedingly weak. It did not weigh 
a feather’s weight when Prussia took her share of Poland 
then and now a country of devoted Catholics. It was 
never alluded to when Alsace-Lorraine was annexed 
though the State contains but a small proportion of 
Protestants. It did not weigh with Emperor William—a 
sound Protestant—when he pleaded for Bohemia; and it 
does not prevent sceptical Protestant professors in Berlin 
from urging that the dream of Pan-Germania should be 
realised. We question if Kings when they count “ souls” 
care much about their faith, and we must not forget that 
one-third of all North Germans would think the current 
belief of Austrian Germans an excellent and hopeful 
reason for annexation. The day of religious wars, it would 
be said, is over, and as the two religions would be nearly 
equal in strength, they would be compelled, if they did 
not fight, to discover some easy modus vivendi, perhaps 
the English one, perhaps the one which holds the 
Teutonic and the Latin Swiss together. At all events, 
whatever the religious difficulties of the future, it may 
be doubted whether, if a fierce quarrel of race had once 
begun, they would be noticed in time to prevent the 
solution which, on the hypothesis, would appear to be 
assured by victory in the field. The Poles are recalcitrant 
against Prussia still because they are not Germans, but 
the Hohenzollerns have no more loyal subjects than the 
Rhenish Catholics, though most of them were absorbed 
when they were not only Catholics, but by birth the 
subjects, as well as the devotees, of Catholic Archbishops. 
They are Germans, and that suffices as against the rest of 
mankind. 


But would Europe bear a Pan-Germania, a huge 
military Empire with one foot on the Baltic and the 
other on the Adriatic, with a military dynasty at its 
head? That is much too large a question to be answered 
at the fag-end of a newspaper article ; but we may remark 
that Europe did bear it very quietly for many hundred 
years; that Pan-Germania would have only half the 
population of Russia; that France might be busy with 
other things; and that, whatever the future destiny of the 
Slav, he is hardly equal to defeating the educated and 
trained population of Greater Germany all alone. It 
would, no doubt, be a tremendous change for Europe, 
but not greater than that caused by the rise of Russia, 
by the building of the short-lived Napoleonic Empire, or 
by the creation of that “Germany ” which, while holding 
Russia and France at arm’s length, is talking, to the 
amazement of the world, of partitioning the Chinese 
Empire. 





MORE SPIRITUAL PEERS. 


STATEMENT to the effect that Lord Salisbury 
intends to make Cardinal Vaughan a Peer, and 

thus give the Roman Catholic Church a representative in 
the House of Lords, has been going the round of the 
papers during the past week. The statement is pro- 
bably untrue, and at any rate it cannot represent the 
whole truth. It would be clearly impossible to invent a 
new form of spiritual Peer for the benefit of the Roman 
Catholics alone. As long as the Church of England 
remains the Church by law established a good case 
may be made out for confining the spiritual Peerage 
to members of the Anglican body. If, however, Peers 
are to be chosen from Churches other than the State 
Church, it is clear that they cannot come only from 
one, and that not the most numerous or important 
in the Empire. The Protestant Nonconformists and 
the Church of Scotland would most naturally feel 
it unfair if the Roman Church were given what would, 
in fact, be an official representative in the House of 
Lords, while they were left without that mark of recog- 
nition. The English Nonconformists complain already 
that they are treated without proper consideration by the 
Government, and that a social stigma is placed upon them 
by the State. As a rule, we believe that these complaints 
are at the present day entirely unfounded, and represent 
rather a tradition than a fact; but if the Protestant 
Nonconformists were now to see a Roman Cardinal 
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called to the Upper House and given the rank of a 
Peer, while no member of any other non-Anglican 
pody was similarly preferred, they would have every 
right to feel that they had been slighted and snubbed. 
It may be very foolish of the English people to think 
so much of the Peerage—we are saa inclined to 
think it is, and doubtless Lord Salisbury and half his 
Cabinet would agree with us—but the fact remains that 
they do think an immense deal of this particular dis- 
tinction. The doctors, for example, till last year felt 
deeply aggrieved and humiliated because no member of 
their profession had ever been made a Peer. They held 
that the fact that no doctor was ever made a Peer placed 
a social stigma on the profession. If the Nonconformists 
and the Scotch Presbyterians were made to feel that if a 
man became a minister of religion in the Roman Church 
he might hope to become a spiritual Peer, and so take 
rank with the Bishops of the Establishment, while if he 
became a minister in one of the other Churches not in com- 
munion with the Church of England he must abandon 
all hope of entering the House of Lords, they would 
naturally feel most indignant. At present they can say, 
and say truly: ‘ No minister of religion of any grade or 
denomination can expect to be called to the House of Lords, 
however distinguished, unless he is, as are in theory the 
Anglican Bishops, holders of great offices of State. Hence 
no one sect is unfairly treated, and no one’s sense of 
dignity is injured.’ If, then, the Roman Catholics 
were an exception to this rule, the Scotch Presbyterians 
and the English Nonconformists would very naturally 
feel humiliated and annoyed. But no sane person 
wants to humiliate and annoy the Dissenters. The 
country as a whole has suffered a great deal, and 
not least the House of Lords, from the fact that the 
members of the Nonconforming Churches were for a long 
time made to feel that they had no part in many of our in- 
stitutions. For a long time the Army and Navy suffered 
in this way, and earlier the Judicial Bench. The 
Dissenters felt that they had no part nor lot in them, 
and so regarded them with indifference, if not, indeed, 
with hostility and aversion. Our object, then, should be to 
increase the solidarity of the nation by getting rid of the 
last vestiges of this tradition of social disconsideration, 
and not to revive its now nearly dead embers by 
apparently throwing discredit on the Protestant Non- 
conformist Churches. All these arguments must be quite 
as clear to the Government as they are to us, and therefore 
we may feel confident that Lord Salisbury will not advise 
the Queen to make a Roman Catholic spiritual Peer without 
also making a batch of other spiritual non-Anglican 
Peers. The notion that the Government would think 
that they might discriminate because Roman Catholic 
priests and Cardinals are not married, and, therefore, can 
be made life-Peers without a special Act of Parliament, is 
not one likely to be entertained by a body of men of the 
world. They must know that this sort of explanation for 
making Cardinal Vaughan a Peer and neglecting to con- 
fer a similar honour on some representative Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, or Wesleyan, though possibly sincere 
enough in reality, would only irritate the persons to 
whom and about whom it was offered, and would at once 
be declared to be a mere excuse, and a rather mean excuse, 
for favouring the Roman Catholics at the expense of the 
Protestant Nonconformists. To say that Cardinal Vaughan 
was to have a peerage merely because he was a dis- 
tinguished man of influence and position who happened 
also to be a childless Roman Catholic, and not as the repre- 
sentative of the Roman Church, would be most injudicious 
and most irritating to the members of the denominations 
not similarly honoured. 


But though we see, and believe that the Government 
must see, such strong objections to singling out one 
denomination for the creation of a new spiritual Peerage, 
we are by no means adverse to the notion of a well- 
considered scheme for summoning to the House of 
Lords the heads of the chief religious bodies outside 
the Establishment. It would, we believe, be a distinct 
advantage to have men of Cardinal Vaughan’s ability, 
influence, and high character in the House of Lords; and 
though we should oppose any partial and eccentric scheme 
for placing him there, we should regard his presence 
under a properly devised plan with the utmost satisfaction. 
We should, indeed, in the case of the Roman Catholics, 
like to see two representatives in the House of Lords, 








And for this reason. The Irish Roman Catholic Church 
has, we think, special claims for separate representation, 
and claims which could not be made good through an 
English representative. We would, therefore, as it were, 
treat the Irish Roman Catholic Church like a separate 
sect, and have one of the Irish Archbishops to represent 
that Church, as well as the English Cardinal to represent. 
the English and Scotch Roman Catholics. In dealing 
with the Protestant sects it would not be possible to 
draw any such rigid lines. Probably the best plan would 
be to empower the Crown by an Act of Parliament, drawn 
in very general terms, to appoint eight spiritual Peers, who 
should be life-Peers, from among the ministers of religion 
of the chief religious bodies outside the Church of Eng- 
land. It might then become an etiquette of the 
Constitution that one of these should always be an 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishop or Archbishop, and one 
an English Roman Catholic Bishop or Archbishop. 
In the case of the other six, the Crown would no 
doubt use its discretion, and appoint not always from 
the same sects, but rather the most distinguished and 
influential men available. There would, however, be 
doubtless always one chosen from the Church of Scot. 
land and one from the Free Kirk, and these would 
represent the Presbyterians of Northern Ireland as wel} 
as those of Scotland. The four English seats in the new 
spiritual Peerage would as a rule naturally fall one to the 
Wesleyans, one to the Baptists, one to the Congregation- 
alists, and one to the Unitarians, for the last body, though 
numerically small, makes up by intellectual prestige for its 
narrowness of membership. The Wesleyan or Methodist 
sects are, of course, numerous, and in their case, and in a 
lesser degree among the Baptists, it would rather be the 
men than the sects who would be considered. The 
Crown, in fact, would, to begin with, pick out the fou 
most distinguished Nonconformists it could find, and later 
on, when vacancies occurred, replace them, giving always 
due weight to such considerations as the need for not 
appearing to exclude any sect from representation. 


That such a plan as we have sketched would add 
to the strength and influence of the House of Lords 
we do not doubt. It is historically sound to call the 
religious chiefs to the great Council of the nation, and 
it might have many good results of an unforeseen kind. 
For example, it would certainly increase the Imperial 
character of the House of Lords to have representatives 
from the Roman and Nonconformist Churches. In 
Australia and Canada not only the Roman Catholics, 
but the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and Baptists are very 
strong—far stronger in proportion than at home—and 
hence the presence of spiritual Peers from these 
bodies would doubtless be much appreciated in the 
Colonies. The Wesleyans of Victoria, for example, 
would like to feel they had a representative Wesleyan 
in the House of Lords. It would doubtless be a 
pleasant game to suggest the names of the first eight 
new spiritual Peers; but though many names suggest 
themselves, we do not intend to make the attempt, for 
such amateur efforts often prejudice the claims of suitable 
men. That the Crown would be unfit to make the neces- 
sary choice we cannot admit for a moment. It chooses: 
Bishops fairly well, and could choose as well other 
spiritual Peers. A Prime Minister would, of course,. 
take advice before he named his spiritual Peers, but 
such advice he would not find it difficult to obtain. 
After the first start had been made public opinion 
would be sure to designate one or two men for the next. 
vacancy, and choice among them would not be more 
difficult than such choice always is. One thing only 
would have to be remembered. The choice must be a real 
one, and the Premier must not slide into a system of 
always accepting the recommendations of this or that 
Conference. That would mean in the end a kind of 
election by an informal Chapter of Nonconformist Canons. 
The Premier, that is, though he must take advice, must 
act freely, and not devolve his function of choice upon: 
any other person or persons. Whether the notion of 
appointing more spiritual Peers will really come to any- 
thing is, of course, very doubtful; but of these two things 
we are clear. The new spiritual Peerage, if it is created, 
cannot be confined to the Roman Catholics, and the Crown 
must exercise a free choice, and not be tied down to accept 
the nominations of any governing body. The Legal 
Hundred is a very able and very conscientious body of 
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men, but we would no more entrust it with the actual 
power of electing a spiritual Peer than we would the 
Yhapter of Canterbury. If the power were given 
nominally to the Legal Hundred it would have to be 


taken away by a congé d’élire. 





THE “ABDICATION” OF THE DUC D’ORLEANS. 


goo has a party in difficulties sustained so un- 
expected a shock as the letter of the Duke of Orleans 
must have inflicted on the French Royalists. The very 
incident which has called it forth—the resignation of 
M. Dufeuille, the Duke’s representative in France—was 
supposed, in the first instance, to herald something quite 
different. M. Dufeuille had been a preacher of compromise, 
a Monarchist who was content to wait for a Restoration 
to come of itself, and thought that nothing should be done 
to hasten an advent which could only be lasting if it were 
the spontaneous act of the country. This is not the stuff 
of which militant causes are made, and a militant cause is 
just what the Royalist Right is in search of. The young 
men of whom it is mostly composed are sadly in want of 
something to do. They are shut out from politics because 
politics imply acquiescence in the Republic. Consequently 
all that is left them in the way of a civil career is to play 
at conspiracy. It is easy, and now that the Republic is 
firm in its seat it is safe. Committees, badges, mani- 
festoes—the whole apparatus, in fact, of the subjects of 
an absent King—make the serious occupation of their lives. 
Hitherto the Duke of Orleans has been a Pretender 
entirely totheir mind. His acts and his letters have been 
all that his partisans could desire. He has perpetually 
been displaying his flag, and waving his sword, and making 
believe that the decisive moment was on its way. And 
now without any preparation, any intimation of any 
change of purpose, M. Dufeuille’s retirement seemed an 
excellent opportunity for emphasising this aspect of the 
Royalist cause. He had been the adviser of the Duke’s 
father, and it was only natural that the Duke should be 
unwilling to displace him. But when he resigned of his 
own accord, and left the Duke free to choose his advisers 
for himself, the militant Royalists—that jeunesse Royaliste 
for which its organ, the Gazette de France, claims that by 
“its ever alert activity ” it “‘ probes the sentiments of the 
nation and follows popular currents”—might well think 
that their day had come. And now, instead of the ex- 
pected order to “ charge,” comes the command to “ cease 
firing.” It looks as though the sudden acceptance of 
responsibility necessitated by the withdrawal of his repre- 
sentative in France had completely sobered the Duke, had 
forced him to look at things for himself, and so led him 
to see them as they are, and not as he and his supporters 
would wish them to be. For the first time he writes like 
a statesman and a man of sense. He has left behind 
him that unreal paradise which is the customary home 
of Pretenders, and he counsels his supporters — those 
supporters whom he has cheered in the past with hopes of 
action—to come out into the wilderness with him. 

There is in his letter no attempt to disguise the situa- 
tion, or to spare the feelings of the Royalist Right. Ever 
since the Pope advised the French Monarchists to forget 
the past and live in the present, to put aside the dream 
of a Restoration, and awake to the necessity of making the 
best of the existing order of things, the Royalist party has 
been divided into two distinct groups. The estrangement 
between them has been constantly growing, and came to 
a head the other day when a Royalist layman contested a 
Breton seat against a Rallied priest. It was difficult—it 
was almost a scandal—for French Royalists to openly reject 
the Pope’s advice, given plainly and repeatedly, and the 
only thing that could sustain them in such a course was the 
approval of “the King.” That approval, however, till 
now they have had in ample measure, and their dismay at 
its withdrawal will be all the greater. For that it is with- 
drawn there can be no doubt. The Duke does not, 
indeed, say in so many words that he has come to see 
that the Pope and the Rallied are right, and that he and 
the Royalists are wrong. What he does is to describe the 
Rallied policy—a policy which is in all respects the oppo- 
site of the Royalist policy—and then explicitly to make it 
his own. “I am assured,” he says, “that in France 
public opinion, disabused of Radical Utopias, tired of anti- 
religious intolerance, is returning to moderate and con- 
servative ideas. My friends would have been ill-inspired 








if from narrow party spirit they had sought to hamper 
this salutary movement.” “TIll-inspired” is precisely 
what “my friends” have been. “To hamper this salu- 
tary movement” is precisely what “my friends” have 
done. The French Royalists have hated the Rallied far 
more bitterly than they have hated the Radicals. With the 
Radicals they have been willing to combine, from the 
Rallied they have always stood aloof. And the unforgive- 
able sin of the Rallied has been that they have, in the 
language of the Duke of Orleans, “conscientiously con- 
sidered above all, not the immediate and apparent advan- 
tage of one party, but the supreme interest of France.” 
They have been willing to accept the Republic, they have 
tried to make the best of the Republic, and they have 
done this because, while the “immediate and apparent 
advantage” of the Royalist party lay in stirring up strife, 
in making good government difficult, in making French- 
men see that if they want any improvement in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs the first thing to be aimed at isa 
change in the form of government, the “supreme interest 
of France” lies in working, as and where they can, “ for 
the triumph of ideas of order, of social preservation, of 
liberty.” To the jeunesse Royaliste these words are worse than 
meaningless. Order, social preservation, liberty, are things 
which, in their opinion, can only be had in conjunction with 
the Monarchy, and if they could conceivably be separated 
from the Monarchy they would, without it, not be worth 
having. When we bear this in mind we shall better 
understand the shock it must be to them to find “the 
King” advising the very line of conduct that they have 
repudiated when advised by the Pope. 

The effect of the Duke of Orleans’s letter will hardly be 
visible at once. But in the end it cannot fail to be con- 
siderable. {n the first place, it will go far to heal the 
schism in the Royalist party. Here and there, no doubt, 
there will be those, chiefly among the older men, who will 
decline to act at the Duke’s bidding. But they will no 
longer act in open opposition to it. The Royalists asa 
party will go over to the Rallied, and only a recalcitrant 
here and there will lag behind in his tent. This will tend 
to remove one of the principal difficulties of the Rallied. 
Hitherto when they have protested their adhesion to the 
Republic they have had the Royalist repudiation of the 
Republic constantly thrown in their teeth. You are, they 
have been told, but deserters from your own party, and 
we have no proof that your intentions towards the 
Republic are at bottom any more friendly than those of 
the friends whom you have left. More politic you may 
be, but we doubt whether you are not also less honest. 
This distrust is not likely long to survive the virtual 
disappearance of the Royalist party. The Rallied have 
hitherto remained a group by themselves, because the 
existence of a Royalist Right has kept their past history 
fresh in the minds of Republicans. In future there will 
be less and less occasion for anybody to go behind the fact 
that the Right is as Republican as the Left, and that the 
sole conflict between parties is not what shall be the 
government of France, but in what spirit and by 
what men the laws of the Republic shall be made and 
administered. 

This change will be more fatal to any hopes of an 
ultimate Restoration than even the Duke of Orleans is as 
yet willing to acknowledge. He still talks of a day when 
Frenchmen will see that prosperity and grandeur can 
only be enjoyed under “the constitutional and liberal 
Monarchy.” If these words were written for the sake of 
his supporters the Duke has strangely misread them. To 
the jeunesse Royaliste a constitutional and liberal 
Monarchy would be as bad as no Monarchy at all. 
The Gazette de France leaves him no room for doubt upon 
this head. What France wants, it says, is “a chief who 
directs, a chief who commands, a chief who protects.” 
What France dreads is “the deceptive formula of consti- 
tutional and liberal Governments,—‘ The King reigns and 
does not govern.’” It is more probable, however, that 
the words were inserted by way of consolation to some 
lingering disappointment of his own. In that case he has 
not read the future as accurately as he has read the 
present. The one chance that there has been of a Restora- 
tion since 1870 has been a complete failure on the 
part of the Republic. Had that come about, were 
that to come about even now, the nation might 
once more try whether a King could give them the 
security that a President had proved unable to give 
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them. The hopelessness of a Restoration has all along 
lain, as it lies still, in the fact that the Republic, in spite 
of many errors and many vices, has not been and is not a 
failure. It does give the majority of Frenchmen what 
they seek for in a Government, and so long as it continues 
to do this they are more and more certain to be content 
with it. The chief result of the Duke of Orleans’s letter 
will be to help it to go on doing this. Every addition to 
the ranks of the Rallied is an additional testimony to the 
possibility of making the Republic what all reasonable 
men, from Leo XIII. downwards, wish to see it, and an 
additional recruit to the forces which are trying to make 
it what they wish to see. 





THE VALUE OF PARTY PROGRAMMES. 


are with the production of a new 

programme—one more programme—for the Liberal 
party, emanating from the Metropolitan Radical Federa- 
tion, comes a decision from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman against programmes altogether. The Metro- 
politan Radicals, who have hitherto been content to lead 
a very modest, not to say subterranean, existence, have 
all at once burst upon the political world with a pro- 
gramme which it would take at least half a century to 
realise, so far as .its varied items can be realised in 
practical legislation. It consists of two sections, political 
and social-economic, with the “ abolition of the House of 
Lords” thrown in at the end in case these two sections of 
reforms are not instantly acquiesced in by that body. 
What political talent there may be at the disposal of the 
Federated Radicalism of London we do not know, but we 
should judge that it is somewhat of the Bourbon order, 
in that it learns nothing and forgets nothing. It 
cannot, on the one hand, forget those items in the 
Newcastle Programme which, if all one hears is true, were 
inserted at the behest of one or two knots of politicians 
calling themselves “ Associations,” and which never had 
behind them any genuine popular movement. On the 
other hand, this Bourbon Radicalism has not yet learnt 
that the party was overweighted with the Newcastle 
Programme, that it could not move with freedom, that 
nearly every item was the price paid toa clique for sup- 
port, that the cliques cancelled one another’s propulsive 
powers, and that, finally, when it came to the testing 
time, the combination of cliques was proved to be 
very much less effective and powerful than their 
respective members had imagined them to be. For what 
the Metropolitan Radicals have now proposed is to weight 
the unfortunate party with a burden compared with which 
that of Newcastle was light. Issachar was described by 
his dying father as an ass crouching between two burdens. 
Without comparing the Radical party to the useful quad- 
ruped just named, we may say that it is crouching between 
adozen. The future Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
to pass through the House of Commons in his first Session 
the abolition of the “breakfast-table” duties, a scheme for 
giving everybody a pension of 5s. a week after a certain 
age, payment of Members, and a measure for the taxation 
of land values,—little schemes for making every one happy 
which it seems to be assumed can be knocked off by a 
clever man in an hour or two. It is supposed that these 
measures would all be incorporated in a Money Bill, and 
that therefore the opposition of the House of Lords would 
thus be effectively cancelled. While the future Finance 
Minister was engaged in this way, his colleagues would 
be producing, as conjurers draw endless ribbons from 
their mouths, measures for universal suffrage, second 
ballot, registration, and that most meaningless of all pro- 
posals, “ Home-rule all round.” These measures passed 
almost sans phrase, they would be sent to the House of 
Lords, and if a wicked Peerage dared to reject them, the 
Radical Premier would instantly demand the abolition of 
the Upper House. 

Such is the latest of the many prescriptions urged for 
the restoration to. health of the invalid party which 
suffered such a severe paralytic stroke in the summer of 
1895. The scheme is based on a twofold conviction, which 
we do not doubt is sincerely held, that a programme is neces- 
sary, and that the programme must be drastic in order 
to “get up the steam.” But we turn to the speech of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannermaa, and we find him protesting 
against the need of any programme at all. ‘ Why trouble 
about programme-making ?’ says in effect this cool and 








experienced Liberal leader; ‘do not the electors know 
what we stand for? Are we not like a glasshouse into 
the interior of which everybody can look, survey the 
machinery within, and almost look into the inmost souls 
of the single-minded beings who work that machinery ? 
Programmes? We have had too much of them; they do 
not help us to victory; they do not point the way to 
Downing Street.’ The canny Scotch physician, in short, 
calls a truce to drugs and blistering, and suggests quiet, 
fresh air, and pleasant recreation as more likely to restore 
the languid patient to vigour than the drastic remedies 
which seem to find favour with the more southern 
experts. When doctors differ, who shall decide? Never- 
theless, we will attempt to decide this point, so deeply 
vital to the Liberal party, so interesting to critical 
observers, as to the value of programmes. 

On paper and in theory a party programme would 
appear to be an inevitable outcome of the democratic idea. 
Democracy does not assume that the sovereign people 
will give a blank cheque to a handful of men, not one of 
whom it appoints, and all of whom, individually and 
collectively, may betray its confidence. The assumption 
is that the community is always needing something done 
for it in the way of legislation, and that it gives its orders 
only to those who are in full accord with it as to what 
should be done. This idea culminates in the wordy docur 
ment adopted at American political Conventions known 
as the “ platform,” which 1s supposed to cover every point, 
and which nobody reads. Our programmes are imita- 
tions of the American “ platform,” and consequently it 
might be plausibly urged that they are the product of an 
inevitable political evolution. Who will vote for, or much 
less work for, the new men unless he knows what these 
new men intend todo? It would be merely substituting 
King Stork for King Log. This is the idea underlying 
the demand for a programme; and, within limits, it 
is a true idea; and yet it may be doubted if any 
programme ever carried an electorate yet. We have 
said that nobody troubles his head over the American 
“ platform.” What, then, do the electors look at? The 
answer is, they fix their eyes on men. Instead of 
democracy making for mere abstractions, as the theorists 
of a former age supposed, it makes for concrete 
personalities, for flesh-and-blood realities. Europe is to- 
day hungering for a great man; and she feasts her eyes 
on the German Emperor because there is nobody else. 
People in America last year were nut worked up into a 
fervid enthusiasm on account of two or three lengthy 
documents hatched in a committee-room ; they were for 
Bryan or McKinley, who each embodied to them certain 
sets of notions vaguely believed to be those they wanted, 
or thought they wanted, to see realised. Why did 
the French Republic, at the crisis of its fate when 
Clericalism was waiting to strangle it, rally its forces and 
renew its life? Because of the powerful personality of 
Gambetta, in whose character and purpose men trusted 
then at any rate. General confidence in Lincoln was the 
keynote of American politics in the Civil War. But it may 
very properly be asked whether prominent English political 
victories have not been won on programmes. We doubt 
it. Palmerston had no programme in 1859, yet he held 
together a majority for six years. Disraeli had no pro- 
gramme in 1874, yet he achieved the same result. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s success? Well, Mr. Gladstone’s two 
greatest victories were in 1868 and 1880; and we would 
ask any one whether, if the Irish Church question in 1868, 
or the Eastern question in 1880, had been in the hands of 
any other English public man than Mr. Gladstone, such 
astounding victories would have been recorded. The 
crowd might have thought it was voting for an Irish 
remedy or an anti-Turkish policy; in reality, it was 
voting for Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, how far 
did the Newcastle Programme aid Mr. Gladstone in 1892 ? 

We may depend upon it that democracy needs per- 
sonal guidance and inspiration, aud that it knows it 
needs it. A programme would be much more likely to 
attract a narrow and fairly cultivated electorate than a 
more popularone. Our programme-makers have not suffi- 
cient imagination to realise what a quasi-hypnotic effect a 
powerful man may produce on the mass, or how much of 
politics is of the hypnotic and almost sub-conscious order. 
We do not refer to the political details which are dis- 
cussed in Cabinets and Legislatures, though even there 
the experience of Bismarck, Gladstone, Gambetta, and 
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Castelar reveals the greatness of the power of a single 
person; we rather refer to the broader treatment of 
political outlines coram populo. Here we say personality 
-s everything, and that consequently the chief need of 
she Liberal party at the present moment is the need of a 
‘leader. But the people must know, in a general way, 
whither he will lead them? True enough, there must be 
a general declaration of policy, for we are not an 
oligarchy. But the people do not want programmes, 
they do not pine for detailed statements, they call for a 
man whom they can trust; not necessarily a very great 
or brilliant man, but one who they feel tolerably certain 
will carry out a few very simple general principles in the 
form of schemes and measures which they are perfectly 
content to leave with him. The old democratic assump- 
tion that one man is as good as another (true only in 
the sense that each man in the sight of God partakes of 
a common humanity) omits to note that he is not as good 
for all purposes. One man may clean shoes, another 
manage the finance of a nation, and we give to botha 
vote and a status of citizenship. But the former knows 
perfectly well that he is ignorant of the rudiments of 
finance, and he is not going to be such a fool as to dictate 
the methods of a Budget; he is content to leave that with 
the other who knows. Upon no other lines will democracy 
ever be worked out in this world of diverse gifts and 
training, and where toil and, as a result, ignorance of 
many things must always, so far as one can see, be the 
‘ot of the many. 


We are inclined, therefore, to agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s conclusions, though not with his 
reasoning. The country does not by any means know, as 
he assumes, what the Liberal party stands for or what it 
is going to do. It does not know precisely what the 
Liberal party is, and it is bewildered by the variety of 
cries that are raised. What it does see is that each of the 
various leaders of the party has his own preferences, and 
that there is no single unifying force which cements the 

arty into an organic whole, or which would construct and 
seep together a strong Cabinet for twelve months. That 
unifying force can only come from a personality; and 
until the party can find, not indeed an equal, but an 
efficient substitute for the veteran who is now basking 
in the sunshine of the Riviera, it will not be able to sus- 
tain upon its shoulders the government of the British 
Empire. 





MR. BALFOUR ON LITERATURE. 


W* always read a speech such as Mr. Arthur Balfour 
addressed to the Scott Club of Edinburgh on 
Tuesday with political pleasure. That seems an incon- 
gruous adjective, but it is selected with intention for the 
following reason. It is politically most important in a 
democratic age that the multitude should understand 
what its leaders’ minds are like, and they reveal their 
minds most clearly when they are speaking on anything 
but politics. On politics they are too cautious, too much 
fettered by the fact that their readers are also voters, and 
sometimes also, unless they are Mr. Laboucheres or Mr. 
Curzons, are too conscious of the infinite complexity of 
a world in which they have to go about, for the most 
part, breaking things which seem to be in the way, but 
which may have a value of their own. If Lord Salisbury 
would give us a lecture on chemistry the world would see, 
what at present it does not realise, that the Premier holds 
discovery to be more important than politics, and doubts 
whether events may not go forward, like the operations of 
Nature, under the control of Providence or of Destiny 
rather than of the will of politicians. It is that doubt, we 
fancy, not fear of consequences, which sometimes sicklies 
oer his resolution. If the Duke of Devonshire would 
deliver a discourse on history we should see that he 
regards persons as Princes do, and not as politicians do, 
that is, as figures in the drama who act as they might 
be expected to act, and whom he neither despises nor 
admires, but estimates quietly as forces to be resisted or 
supported as they oppose or forward the few ends he 
thinks worth battling for. In the same way, Mr. 
Balfour tells us something of himself in his speech 
on literature—to us, we confess, something a little 
unexpected. He has probably keen sympathies with 


1 fine story-tellers, but they are limited by the 
stories’ subjects. He enjoys Scott thoroughly—though 





he puts his novels far above his poetry—but though by 
sheer intellect he can perceive that Galt and “Ian Mac 
laren” and Mr. Barrie possess an exquisite art, he cannot 
feel in their work the smallest interest or pleasure, 
Although himself a Scotchman, and not therefore bothered 
by dialectical difficulties, their subjects, the monotonous 
lives of those who are rooted to the ground by circum- 
stances, are to him mere dullness. “ And, finally,” he says, 
“so hardly set are we for subjects that even the quintessence 
of dullness is extracted from the dullest lives of the dullest 
localities and turned into a subject of artistic treatment, 
A ‘dullness which never was on sea or land,’ to parody 
the quotation so happily used by our chairman this evening, 
is now employed, and employed with exquisite and admir- 
able skill, to furnish forth entertainment for mankind 
at large. Iam far from denying that even this may be, 
and is, a legitimate subject for artistic treatment, though 
I frankly admit the works produced under that particular 
form of inspiration are works which I prefer to admire at 
a distance.” Imagine the mind of a highly intellectual 
man who delights in novels and revels in Scott, yet finds 
the stories of “the Parish” dull, and the tale of Drums. 
heugh’s love in “Auld Lang Syne” deficient in in- 
terest. That is a real apercgu into Mr. Balfour’s brain, and 
would, if it stood alone, convince us that it is rather the 
play of fancy which attracts him when in a mood for 
recreation than genuine humour. He enjoys Hamlet, but 
would rather, personally, that the grave-digging scene 
were cut out. Well, in spite of George Eliot’s doctrine 
that nothing divides men like a difference of taste in jokes, 
we are happily still able to say we believe Mr. Balfour to 
be a statesman. 

Mr. Balfour is very sensible, though he does not 
quite like to say so, that this is a slack time in litera- 
ture. Literary art, not in England only but in the 
world, is for the moment sleeping,—either because periods 
of slumber come to whole classes of artists as to individual 
men, or because the productive brain of the world is weary 
with long-continued effort. He looks forward to the 
future, however, with confidence, because hitherto literary 
power has usually appeared in the world unexpectedly 
“Whatever,” he says, “ may be the future of creative and 
imaginative literature—and sometimes I think most of us 
are tempted to feel that the future is clouded with many 
doubts—we may always console ourselves by the reflection 
that every great literary revival has been preceded by a 
period in which no revival could by any possibility have 
been anticipated by the closest critics of the time. I doubt 
whether any contemporary of Sidney could have foreseen 
Shakespeare. I doubt whether anybody living under the 
Commonwealth could ever have foreseen Dryden in his 
maturity. I feel sure nobody who lived at the time of 
the death of Johnson could really have foreseen Words- 
worth and Coleridge and Scott. It may be true that, 
looking back, we can find the means of what ultimately 
burst out into these great literary revivals, but no con- 
temporary spectator, however acute his vision, however 
anxious to see the first dawn of some new literary day, 
could have foreseen or have ventured to prophesy of that, 
which only a few years were destined to bring to birth.” 
That is finely said, it is absolutely true, and it would 
bring us all sufficient consolation were it not for 
other, perhaps graver, doubts which will now and again 
intrude, and with which Mr. Balfour does not deal. May 
not the fallow period be very long, too long for the glory 
of the race? It has lasted among the Jews—with the 
possible exception of Heine, that sardonic smile on the 
lips of the World-Spirit, as Matthew Arnold called hin— 
for eighteen hundred years. It has lasted in Greece from, 
say, 300 B.C. till to-day. It lasted in Rome from the end of 
the Augustan period till, deserted by Europe, the last 
Constantine fell in the breach before a Tartar horde,—say 
seventeen hundred years. It has lasted in America among 
a division of our own people, living lives akin to our own 
under laws that are modelled on our own, for two 
hundred years. The new birth may come, as Mr. Balfour 
hopes, unexpectedly, as it has done before; but there may 
also be causes at work, of which we cannot estimate the 
force, unfavourable to the growth of genius. Democracy 
does not seem favourable to its development, for both 
Athenian and Roman were aristocrats, resting their irs: 
on slave labour; and neither in the great German period, 
nor in the great French period, nor in our own Eliza 
bethan period, nor, in reality, in the period which is the 
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Augustan one of this century, did the masses bear rule. 
Neither flute nor organ could produee music amid the 
roar of a tempestuous sea. The masses may throw up 
men greater than any who have gone before, but they 
have never done it yet, and their strong men tend either 
to moneymaking or to scientific research, which, noble 
and important as it is, is not literature. We fear some- 
times, when hope grows feeble with us, that the lull may 
be very long,—all the longer because of the vast literary 
productiveness of the age. The swamp never ceases pro- 
ducing, but reeds, not oaks, are its growth. We seem to 
fancy that had critics swarmed when the Iliad was first 
sung, Homer would have been silent; and that had Virgil 
peen brought up on science the Aineid would have been 
tiresome, and the Georgics full of phosphates, nitrates, 
silos, and the best methods of draining subsoils. 
Probably, as Mr. Balfour, we are happy to believe, after 
reflection, thinks, that is mere pessimism, but it is 
pessimism based on historic data, 

As we have said, we welcome Mr. Balfour’s lecture, 
though we do not thoroughly agree with it, and only 
wonder why it should be in this country alone that such 
speeches are made. In America, no doubt, the reflective, 
vho alone have the courage or the inclination to make 
them, do not rise to the top; and in Germany only one 
dolitician can boast that his tongue is free; but in 
France and Italy Ministers might express their thoughts, 
f they liked, on non-political subjects, and they rigorously 
ibstain from doing it. Do they think such speaking 
neonsistent with dignity, or do they imagine that the 
general reader, of whom they are bound to think, would 
fail to understand? We believe the ultimate cause of 
the difference is the singular good nature with which the 
political contest is in this country carried on. We 
have plenty of newspapers whieh believe that men can 
live upon peppered tongue, and a few which find a 
genuine source of pleasure in acrid speech, but we doubt 
if any politician has an opponent who would attack a 
non-political speech because the speaker was not a friend. 
That is at it should be, and although the good humour is 
often explained as arising from the absence in England of 
serious subjects of dissension, some part of it ought, we 
believe, to be ascribed to the national temperament. 
There is very little true hatred here even for unpopular 
men, and the politician who could not deliver a good 
lecture on a social subject to any audience with a per- 
fect immunity from hissing has yet to be discovered. If 
Colonel Dyer himself could talk like Sir Stafford North- 
cote, or Lord Rosebery, or Mr. Balfour, an audience of 
engineers would, we believe, listen to him contentedly, 
and if the lecture were clever, would. vote him thanks 
when he had done. That absence of rancour, like the 
absence of the morbid amour propre of Continentals, which 
is the defence of duelling, should be credited to our people 
when any one feels inclined to fret at their stolidity, or 
to accuse them of incapacity to imagine that, as all men are 
not fit for self-government, so all men, even when they are 
fit, do not seek British ideals. 








STYLE. 

TYLE cannot be taught and cannot be acquired by 
practice, and yet a man may improve his style by care 

and study. This sounds like a contradiction, and yet it is the 
final experience in regard to style. He who would under- 
stand style and know its secrets, after he has studied the 
subject and apparently reached the goal of his endeavour 
feels much as did he who was initiated imto one of the ancient 
mysteries. The would-be initiate heard many tantalising 
stories of the wonders which he would see and hear when he 
was admitted to the sacred company. He would be given a 
fresh insight into life, and know and understand clearly 
things now dark and uncertain. Yet when the neophyte had 
achieved his initiation his disappointment must have been 
extreme. Instead of direct truth he was greeted with 
symbolism. Instead of knowledge he received paradox. He 
was told, no doubt, the secret name of the god; but when he 
came to reflect, it was only a new name, and gave him no fresh 
light on the nature of the divine. Where he expected to hear 
the rule of life and the guide to achievement, he was put off 
with what seemed an empty paradox, told that he who seeks 
least finds most, that you must die before you are born, or that 
it is only possible to gain the true path when you know it, 








It is much the same with him who tries to fathom the 
mysteries of style. From afar off they seem real and 
certain if secret. Though the way may be long and hard, 
it is clear that those who strive may obtain initiation. 
As soon, however, as the student of letters has reached the 
temple, has forced his way in and obtained his initiation, he 
finds that mystery there is none, and that the so-called secrets 
are bare and empty paradoxes. He must learn that properly 
there is no such thing as style, or rather that its esoteric name 
is thought. He will hear, too, that it is impossible to possess 
style unless the world of words has been explored and the 
true meaning of each word understood, and yet that to 
know the dictionary by heart is useless without an inborn 
instinct. He will be told that style needs labour, nay, 
devotion, and yet that labour and devotion ruin style, since 
style must always be spontaneous. Then he will learn that the 
gift for style is born in men, and cannot be taught. Lastly, 
he finds that style is a fairy gift, and that through labour to 
him that hath is it given, while from him that hath not, labour 
will take away even that which he hath. 


One might suppose that the result of such an initiation 
must be to make every man of letters who has got far enough 
to know so much a complete sceptic, or rather necessitarian, 
as to style. The secret of style is that there is no such thing, 
or if there is, that it is born in a man, and though it can 
hardly be improved by pain and labour, it may be destroyed 
thereby. ‘Why, then, should I bother my head any more 
about it? It is clear that one does quite as well by 
letting the words come out of one’s pen, as by taking 
an infinity of pains to assign them their places.’ No 
doubt that is the first impulse of those who are brought 
face to face with the naked truth in regard to style, just as, 
doubtless, a similar impulse of indignant disappointment was 
the first that came to the sincerer spirits when they heard 
Demeter’s secret name—some mere apt assortment of 
vocables—or were told that the way to reach the valley was 
uphill. Yet in both cases a little reflection must show that, 
though there is in a sense no explanation of the mystery and 
no secret, yet it is quite worth while to have gone through 
the initiation, and that there still remains much to learn and to 
do. Though it is literally true that style cannot be taught, 
and that it is rather a gift than an accomplishment, it is also 
true that the gift may be judiciously developed and enlarged. 
Hence the inner shrine of the temple is not so bare as it 
seemed at first, buat may be profitably examined. The para- 
doxes, too, and riddling sentences may, if studied, yield 
something practical, something worth having. Therefore it 
is worth while to study and to write about style. <A proof of 
this statement is to be found in Mr. Raleigh’s fascinating 
little volume, “Style,” published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
Properly the book should be called “ Thoughts about 
Style,” for this is what in truth it is. Mr. Raleigh 
travels over almost the whole field of style, and has some- 
thing true and suggestive to say about the whole machinery 
of words. And in writing about style Mr. Raleigh does 
not belie his art. The book is excellently and closely 
written and argued, there is little or no affectation, and 
almost nothing that is unintelligible. To have achieved that 
in writing on a purely abstract subject is no small feat. 
Take it altogether, this essay is in its way comparable to 
South’s sermon on “Plainness of Speech,”—one of the 
greatest unconscious essays on style ever written. But Mr. 
Raleigh’s book is one of those books which are rather to be 
read than criticised. We do not agree with every word of it, 
but where we differ the matter is not one of argument but of 
individual opinion, Mr. Raleigh has as good a right to his 
view as we to ours. We will, then, only commend especially 
the sound sense and clear insight of the section devoted to 
synonyms, and pass on to what of practical wisdom emerges 
from this world-wide and time-wide controversy as to style. 
The only way to get a good style is to think clearly. With- 
out clear and definite thinking there can be no style worth 
having. With clear thinking style comes almost of itself. A 
single piece of human experience will prove this. It is a 
notorious fact that the dullest and stupidest and most 
muddle- headed girls and young men, people who are 
apparently incapable of expression, will once in their lives 
write well, They can each and all write a good love-letter. 
If a man or a maid is really and deeply in love, and 
not shamming, he or she will be sure to write well. Tha 
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yeason is plain,—for once in their lives they have some- 
thing to say. They know what to say, and so can say 
it. There is no such thing as people being incapable 
of expressing themselves. They are incapable of thinking. 
If they could think clearly the words would come of them- 
selves. The main, the essential, thing, then, is to have 
something to say. If you have, style will take care of itself. 
Bothering about words and their meaning is no good then, 
and it is useless to study great models? By no means. The 
meaning of words is worth thinking about, because there is 
a reflex action in words. They help us to think, help us to 
have something to say. They are tools no doubt. But when 
an intelligent workman sees a new tool, or an old tool with a 
specially good edge on it, it stimulates him to try a new piece 
of work or to better an old piece. Hence, though we cannot 
acquire style directly by “ pottering over words,” the study of 
words may help us indirectly by making us think more deeply 
and more clearly, and so make us more capable of expression. 
For example, it is worth while to know as many synonyms 
as possible, because, as Mr. Raleigh points out, there is 
really no such thing asa synonym. A so-called synonym is 
another word not with the same but with a slightly different 
meaning. Therefore he who knowsall the synonyms for a word 
may, when he is thinking out a subject connected with that 
word, clear and help his thought very greatly by being able 
to fit to it the exactest shade of meaning. There is yet 
another point where study may help style. The object of a 
sentence, 7.¢., a thought expressed in words, is never merely 
to make a pleasant noise. Its object is double. Firstly, 
to express or state the thought as clearly and justly 
and unambiguously as possible. Next, since men write 
not for themselves but for others, its object is also 
to convey the thought into the minds of others,—to 
express it, that is, in the form which will give it the 
easiest entry into other minds. Mere clear thinking would 
be quite enough to carry out the first object. It is often, but 
not always, enough to carry out the second. Therefore the 
writer has in his style to cultivate the art of getting entrance 
through the barred doors of other minds. He must carry 
men’s hearts by assault. He must, to borrow from South, 
not merely state the bare need of salvation, but pierce men’s 
hearts, and make them cry aloud, “Men and masters, 
what must we do?” Now, for this assault on other 
minds style wants, besides clear thinking, first of all the 
power to provoke what Hazlitt called “the extreme charac- 
teristic expression of the thing written about.” That is, if 
you mean sapphire you must not hint blue or mumble blue, 
but call up the sense of translucency and of hardness and of 
flashing light as well as of blue, for unless you express these also 
you will not get the extreme characteristic expression of a 
sapphire, and so get entry for the thought of sapphire into 
your neighbour’s mind. Next, you must remember that 
everything is not won by force, and recognise that harmony 
and melody mesmerise men’s minds and make them impression- 
able. Thus the style that wins its way easiest will always be 
beautiful in sound, and hence the melody of prose. The walls 
of the mental Jericho fall down before the sound of the 
lute as well as of the trumpet. Hence no one who would 
gain a quick and easy reception for his thought can possibly 
reject the aid of melody,—though be it always under- 
stood that melody is a melody different, both in kind 
and degree, from the melody of poetry. Style depends, then, 
first on thought, secondly on expressiveness, which is how- 
ever in reality allied to thought, and thirdly on melody. 
The first two may to some extent be acquired by mental 
training ; and the last, though it is in its highest expression a 
gift, may be improved by study. We come, then, back to 
this, that style in the last resort is a gift, for the power of 
thought, like the instinct for melody, is born ina man. But 
the gift is one whichcan beimproved. The possessor, indeed, 
is as arule impelled to improve it. The man who is born 
with the gift of style, whatever his lot, will perforce spend 
his energies in improving it. Abraham Lincoln, for example, 
was born with this gift. He did not become a man of letters; 
but for all that, he gradually and consciously, or unconsciously, 
improved his gift till his style in the Second Inaugural gave 
forth the thrilling yet sonorous tones of some great organ- 
Pipe. What, then, the initiated scholar hears in the inner 
shrine of the temple of letters is true. Unless you are born 
with the gift of style, it is useless to try to acquire it. If 
you are born with it, it will improve itself even without your 





conscious care. That this is a very commonplace conclusion 
to have reached in two columns we fally admit. Yet it is the 
only conclusion possible. Only one more word need be said. 
It is impossible to teach style, but it is possible to teach 
grammar, and by teaching grammar you teach people to think. 
Therefore, at two removes, you are helping people to get style 
by teaching them grammar. 





A SUCCESSFUL “MAN OF PARTS.” 


Om cause at least of the interest always excited by the 
great advocate whose death, if it has not diminished 
the gaiety of nations, has diminished that of Parliament 
and the Courts, was that he was in the highest degree what 
used to be called a man of parts. Sir F. Lockwood had half 
a dozen different gifts. He acted rarely, and then only in 
small parts, but no one who saw him doubted that he might 
have been a considerable actor,—an idea which in early life 
also occurred to himself. He was a caricaturist who, had he 
devoted himself to that art, might have rivalled “ H. B.” or 
Doyle. He would actually waste his skill in this department, 
producing sometimes and throwing away during a dinner 
half a dozen sketches, for each of which the proprietors of 
Punch would have been but too happy to pay money. He 
never wrote a comedy that we know of, but few of those 
who knew him questioned that he could have written 
one, or that if that comedy had been acted the comparison 
of the critics would have been between Lockwood and 
Sheridan. He never pretended to be a profound lawyer, 
yet he rarely lost a case, and could persuade juries when 
no one else could have induced them to listen to an 
argument on his side. He was not an orator, but he could 
make the House of Commons attend; he made an excellent 
Solicitor-General, and if fate had appointed him Home 
Secretary he would, if he had not made them laugh too much, 
have added distinctly to the clear sense at the disposal of a 
Liberal Cabinet. The truth is, he was a man of bright intel- 
ligence, of rare though not very subtle humour, and of keen 
insight into the facts of life, who never hesitated to display 
his gifts for any fear that they would be either thrown away or 
speedily exhausted. Men of that type, which when combined 
with a fine nature and a genial temper is a most attractive one, 
are becoming rare. They were commoner in the days of the 
Regency—though Sir F. Lockwood had too much character for 
the Pavilion—but they are, we think, under stress of a variety 
of circumstances, now tending to die out. To begin with, men 
of Sir Frank Lockwood’s varied gifts are nowadays apt to 
specialise themselves. They see, or think they see, that any 
dissipation of energy is, in the terrible competition of modern 
life, fatal to the quick success which is more desired than 
ever; they concentrate themselves upon some one line, and 
either become really absorbed in it, or keep any other powers 
they possess strictly for home consumption. The new method 
of education, again, with its fierce examinations, intensifies 
that tendency, by compelling students to regard all thinking 
as a kind of race in which they have to defeat bitter rivals, 
and must, therefore, keep with painfal strictness to the 
roped-out track. Many of them become positively afraid of 
using such gifts as they have, lest watchful onlookers upon 
whose favour they may have to depend should think that 
they could not possess in any perfection the one power which 
they want professionally to sell. This is an age of self- 
advertisement, yet we have poets among us who would not be 
suspected of poetry for the world, humourists who never 
make a joke except with their eyes—the eyes of humourists 
are often treacherous when the tongue is still and the lips 
obey orders not to twitch—and artists who exhibit their work 
with the caution of Germans who are about to utter a sarcasm 
upon the Emperor. We have heard a man confess that he never 
talked his best “because, don’t you know, the old ones never 
quite like it, don’t you know,” and are not quite certain whether 
in certain situations in the Civil Service young men do not 
even accustom themselves to conceal powers of thought, as 
they certainly do in commercial business. They are not 
without reason for their fears either, for the world, we 
hardly know why, has grown impatient of varied, and 
especially of contradictory, abilities, and is apt to look upon 
them as the Archbishops of his day looked upon Sydney 
Smith’s humour, or the statesmen among his colleagues 
regarded Canning’s facility in writing vers de société. The 
notion that a man may be efficient in some one pursuit, and 
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yet have two or three other interests, has died away, till 
even fathers shake their heads when a lad shows a many- 
sided mind, and society expects of such a one that he should 
be, if not rich, possessed of an independent income. In that 
case some latitude is allowed, though even then men with 
patronage at disposal shake their heads and lament that the 
subject of their discussion “allows his abilities to be so 
dissipated upon objects which will lead him nowhere.” It 
is pleasant in a time of such restraints even to think of a 
man like Sir Frank Lockwood, who, having his way to make, 
made it, and made it rather rapidly, without concealing any 
gift, or foregoing any rational pleasure, or caring two straws 
whether anybody thought he was dissipating his energies or 
not. We wish there were more of such men, men “with the 
wealth to some large natures lent,” for from among them 
there may emerge the really big men of whom just now 
there is such acknowledged need. 

We wonder if the habit of bumorous thought, which 
was so marked in Sir Frank Lockwood, who was not 
exactly a witty man, is decreasing among us. It certainly 
comes much less to the front, perhaps from the fears of 
which we have been speaking. The almost entire disappear- 
ance of true humourists from the House of Commons—Mr. 
Wallace is nearly the last, if not the last, of the race—is proof 
sufficient of that fact, and there is also the noteworthy decline 
in humorous poetry, and even of many kinds of humorous 
prose. Of epigram there is plenty, of satire a little, and the 
supply of bitterness—sometimes healthy, sometimes morbid 
—seems endless; but humour in its wider sense is confined to 
the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury still dare jest, and 
Lord Rosebery smile. As the population increases, and has 
not changed its character, in which humour has always been a 
permanent element, there cannot be less of it than there was, 
and we are forced to suppose that causes are at work which 
induce those who possess it to keep it back. They fancy it 
will tell against them in some way, and, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said in jest, hardly dare to be as funny as they could. 
We believe this is true, and that in an age not innocent of 
frivolity the charge of levity is greatly dreaded by the 
strong unless they happen to be diplomatists, who, being 
used to Courts, regard that criticism as acompliment. The 
spread of democracy, too, is not favourable to humour, the 
masses, though they enjoy it in a way, having always a secret 
fear that the man who laughs, and especially the aristocrat who 
laughs, is laughing secretly at them. “I can’t abide Panch,” 
said the Suffolk peasant, “he do be allus a jeerin’ and a 
fleerin’.” The supply of sensationalism, too, is unfavourable 
to humour, the man who likes cayenne with every dish soon 
becoming indifferent to fine flavours. Whatever the cause, 
the fact is certain, and neither at the Bar nor in the Legisla- 
ture is it the humourists who rise. Critics may throw Lord 
Bowen in our teeth, but it was not in public that Lord Bowen 
made his exquisite jests, or that he used the rapier which, 
though it killed his adversary, left him unable to deny that 
ke was having a pleasant death. Sir Frank Lockwood’s fun 
was broader and more to be understanded of jurymen; but 
even of his kind there is, we fancy, in public at all events, 
2 marked decline. Even the journalists, who should be 
humorous if any men are, because incongruities are per- 
petually before them, are now too hurried to chew the intel- 
lectual cud over any new events, and therefore—for humour is 
a branch of the reflective faculty—joke with difficultyeven when 
there lies before them quite fresh a telegram from Berlin, 





MODERN HORSE-STEALING. 

MONG the crop of Law Court stories revived in con- 
nection with the cases in which the late Sir Frank 
Leckwood was engaged was one of horse-stealing, in which 
the Judge and prisoner discussed the social aspects of this 
offence. “Fifty years ago,” remarked the Judge, “you 
would have been hanged for this.” ‘Then perhaps fifty years 
later it won’t be a crime at all,” was the prisoner’s rejoinder. 
It is just possible that this suggestion may come true, 
though not on the lines of evolution suggested by the 
Yorkshire horse- thief. Already the bicycle offers the 
same temptations which induce one particular and well- 
known form of horse-stealing, in which the thief is seized 
with a sudden and irresistible desire to possess himself 
of property which is “one better” than portable property, 
inasmuch as it will carry him far from the scene of his crime. 








But apart from this paroxysmal form, professional and 
organised horse-stealing is as common now as it was 
seventy years ago, when the stage coachmen used to aid the 
Bow street runners by looking out for stolen horses, which they 
passed when driving their coaches. On the whole it is rather 
more common than dog-stealing, because there is a greater 
demand for the class of horse usually stolen, and these 
are purchased by buyers who are not nice in inquiring how 
they were come by. Still, it is rather a surprise to hear of a 
man of sixty-one who has spent thirty-one years of his life in 
gaol for horse-stealing only. This was the record of a man 
convicted four years ago, and sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitucs “de usually stole valuable horses, and was 
believed to have means of disposing of them at a good price 
in auction sales. The particular animal which led to 
his last conviction was valued at £40, and was stolen, 
with the aid o’ another man, from a field near Stanmore. 
When recovered it was found well disguised, its tail having 
been clipped, and its mane “hogged,” so that it was 
most unlikely to be recognised if seen being driven in harness. 
It is most unwise to leave out at night in any field within a 
short distance of London horses of the class which can be put 
into light carts and gigs, unless the gates are solidly fastened 
and the fences wired. The following is a case typical of 
dozens which come before the police-courts and suburban 
Justices. A stableman and a labourer were indicted for 
having stolen a horse, the property of a baker. The baker 
used to turn his horso out in a field at Tottenham, and one 
morning found that it had disappeared. Apparently the 
baker was a good amateur detective, for he went to the Cattle 
Market next day, possibly to buy another horse, bat probably 
thinking that his own might be on sale there. He saw it 
being driven there, was introduced to the svi-disant owner, 
bought it for four pounds, took a receipt for it, and then 
handed over the horse and its vendor to the police. The 
result was that the man who sold it, and the stable-boy, who, 
according to his account, had only been requested to “ fetch ” 
the horse, were found guilty, and the former sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, while the latter was ordered to find 
security to come up for judgment. The frequency of this kind 
of horse-stealing round the London area may be judged by 
any one who will read the notices of horses “ lost, stolen, or 
strayed,” and often, to judge from the date, already beyond 
recovery, posted at the police-stations. 


The attraction of an ownerless horse and cart to sailors on 
leave is obvious, especially when the animal is standing 
invitingly in the street, apparently only needing a driver 
This explains the occasional appearance of sailors under the 
rather sensational charge of “stealing a horse and trap.’ 
But the story told by a seaman—not a man-o’-war’s man— 
who was convicted at the Preston Sessions paints the horse 
in the light of tempter, and himself as the victim. The 
prisoner’s account of the transaction was couched in even 
better narrative form than the report which we transcribe, 
which ran as follows:—“The night was fine, and the dew 
falling. Passing through Garstang I came across the mare, 
and as it seemed to be going the same way with myself we 
jogged along together. I called at the farmhouse and asked 
if they knew the owner, but they did not, and I borrowed a 
piece of sacking and a bucket of water, and bathed its back, 
which was sore, and proceeded, after being advised to turn 
the animal adrift. When I came to two lane ends I tried to 
drive the animal away, but it knew who had treated it well, 
and followed me. Had I wanted to steal a horse I 
could have stolen a horse, gig, and a splendid set of 
harness two miles lower down the road.” Yorkshire 
has always been noted for the interest of its population 
in horses. The following paragraph, which appeared in a 
London paper, is somewhat remarkable:—‘ The mystery of 
the disappearance of Mr. Craig’s mare ‘ Noiseless’ was solved 
on Saturday by her recovery from a livery stable in Leeds, 
where she had been since Thursday night. The missing 
stable lad has not been caught. On Saturday morning a 
person, believed to be him, offered the mare for sale for £8. 
The possible purchaser, having viewed her, promised to buy 
if the seller would call again for the money, but the latter 
appears to have grown suspicious and was not seen again. 
The police being informed, telegraphed to the trainer, who at 
once sent over his head lad, and the mare was identified. The 
theft was effected on Wednesday night after 10 o’clock, and 
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within twenty-four hours the animal was in Leeds, fifty miles 
off. She is none the worse, however, except that she has been 
underfed.” 

The fascination which horse-stealing exercises on the 
imaginations of smail boys might be illustrated by numbers of 
recent instances; but judging by the ages of the prisoners in 
some cases, they do not seem to grow out of the habit when 
they approach years of discretion. The juvenile first offender 
generally, though not always, takes a cart as well. At one 
London police-court a little boy, aged ten, whose head only 
just reached the dock-rail, was charged with stealing a pony 
and a set of plated harness. He had taken it from a field 
and ridden it about the streets. It was a cream-coloured 
pony, and attracted some attention. He kindly allowed 
other boys to ride it, and in the evening took it to a 
livery-stable keeper and asked him to put it up for the 
night. His father said that this child had longed for 
a pony since he was three years old, and a policeman 
said that he had several times tried to ride off with 
ponies from this field. The culprit was very properly 
sent to school. No one alleged that he was a bad little boy, 
but the cream-coloured pony had proved too much for his 
power of self-control. Another “cream-coloured pony” and 
a bay mare were stolen by two schoolboys from a field near 
East Ham. They made saddles of their coats, and reins of shoe- 
laces, string, and tape, and were duly taken up by the police, 
when they pleaded that they only wanted a ride,—for which 
they were birched. But this kind of thing often becomes 
serious, as in the case of four lads, three of whom were 
over seventeen, who stole a horse and cart from outside 
a public-house, and drove about London for three days, 
feeding the animal on food which they stole. When they 
had worn its shoes out they left it on Plaistow Marshes, 
took another horse, and were arrested when harnessing this 
to a cart! These are only “larks” on an unpleasant scale. 
But the business side of professional horse-stealing tends to 
development, largely because of the facilities which the great 
importation of cheap Canadian, Russian, and Oregon horses 
offers for mixing stolen animals with genuine foreign importa- 
tions, and selling them in droves. Not long ago, a regular 
stolen-horse exchange was discovered in Essex; a farm was 
attached to the business, and the horses were disguised by 
being run loose, clipped, shod so as to alter their way of 
standing, and dyed or stained, so that it was most difficult to 
identify them. 

The horse-stealers are, however, a good deal handicapped 
by a change in popular feeling. The Government used to 
hang them; but the well-known story of Margaret Catchpole 
shows that the populace were by no means horrified by the 
crime. We recollect, too, a less well-known story told us in 
boyhood! which indicates considerable former leniency in 
popular thought. <A horse-coper “took” a horse, was dis- 
covered 4nd convicted, but owing to some assistance he had 
given the police, received a light sentence. He settled ina 
Norfolk village, turned honest stockbreeder, and prospered 
greatly, but there was always a rumour that he had been con- 
victed of some sort of stealing. A farmer’s daughter, however, 
fellin love with him, and he asked herfrom herfather. ‘ No,” 
said the old yeoman, “I’ve nothing against you, but no child 
of mine shall wed a man who has been in trouble for stealing.” 
The daughter cried and implored, and at last sobbed out, 
“Willy only took a horse.” ‘ Why,” roared the farmer, 
“didn’t ye say so before? Here have I been treatin’ a 
respectable man as if he had been a thief.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NECESSITY FOR A COUNTY COUNCIL. 


[To tHe EpiToR or THE “‘SpECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—I have just been reading with considerable interest 
your article on “ The Necessity for a County Council” in the 
Spectator of November 27th, and in doing so I could not help 
wishing that you would try to throw some light on “the 
necessity (or the object) for Parish Councils.” We heard a 
great deal when the Act was passed about infusing the prin- 
ciples of self-government into the masses of the people, but 
the masses—at least the best of them—have no idea of 
wasting their time in sitting upon Councils if their delibera- 
tions are to have no practical result. I was Chairman of a 








Parish Council in this neighbourhood for nearly two and a 
half years, and retired at last election. The parish (or town- 
ship) has a population of about seven hundred and fifty, and 
a threepenny rate amounts to about £75. Our regular expenses 
were confined to the payment of the clerk’s salary, guarantee 
for the treasurer, postage, printing, and some other items 
amounting to a few shillings. It is true that we incurred a, 
heavier expenditure the first year by reason of a contested 
election, and by also having spent about £3 on cindering the. 
pathway of an accommodation road and 30s. in rebuilding a 
stile, but this extraordinary expenditure has not been re. 
peated. It is from no want of energy that this Parish Council 
action has been so circumscribed. For two years it took a 
very active interest in all sanitary matters affecting the town- 
ship, and as the District Council systematically ignored alk 
recommendations of the Parish Council and took its own 
(generally the very opposite) course, the Parish Council: 
appealed to the Local Government Board, but got no help 
there,—the reply being that the Board could not interfere 
unless the District Council applied for a loan! Now the 
question arises,—If the Parish Council is to have no voice in 
sanitary matters, to what is it to direct its attention? Pro. 
bably it would be useless to try to get the Local Government 
Board’s sanction to a loan for a library, washhouse, or any- 
thing of that description for a small parish, but it would be 
very interesting if you could tell your readers whether the: 
attempt has been made, and, if so, with what success; and, in 
any case, whether any of the smaller Parish Councils have 
found it possible to do any useful practical work for their 
districts.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Wirral, Cheshire. J. D. THORBURN, 





SLEEP. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SprctarTor.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article on “Sleep” in the Spectator 
of December 11th you omit to notice a phase of consciousness 
immediately preceding sleep, which, if I may judge from my 
own experience, is not unusual. It is neither the state of full 
consciousness nor the dream state, but something inter- 
mediate between them. I do not know whether I shall be 
understood when I say that it is marked by the intrusion 
upon the mind of ideas which owe their origin neither to 
conscious reasoning nor to conscious observation. May I 
illustrate my meaning by an example? The other night I 
dreamt of a former acquaintance, whom I had almost for- 
gotten, and of his wife, whom I had never seen, never heard 
described, and barely heard mentioned. Now, to dream of 
a complete stranger is, I suppose, common enough; but the- 
thing I am speaking of is different from this. It is the 
apparition before the mind’s eye, while one is still con- 
sciously awake, of human forms which create no associa- 
tions, which have no intelligible connection with the current 
of thought; which, in a word, are as strange to one as the 
faces one sees in the streets, The effect of this is sometimes 
startling enough to restore one to complete wakefulness. 
This mental experience sometimes takes the form of speech. 
A casual remark is thrown in, as it were, ab extra, as if some 
ill-mannered person should interrupt the tacit mental 
dialogue with some extraneous impertinence. Here, too, 
one sometimes awakes with a start. It seems as if some one 
had actually spoken. Though I say “awakes,” I do not 
mean to imply that one is at the time asleep; for that is. 
certainly not so. I do not suppose that this phase of 
consciousness is unusual; I should much like to hear some 
probable or possible explanation of it—I am, Sir, kc, L. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor,’’] 
Srr,—I am at times a bad sleeper, and am much interested in 
the subject. The writer of the article on “Sleep” in the 
Spectator of December 11th states that no one can remember 
what happens on going to sleep. Permit me to state my 
experience. I sometimes hardly sleep at night, I then lie 
down in the afternoon, and often sleep for half an hour, but 
though my body is asleep I retain consciousness, though that 
consciousness has lost all control over my body. On going to 
sleep I feel a numbness creeping up me, beginning from the 
feet—there is a time when I feel that I could move my arms 
though not my legs—then I lose control of my arms; finally, 
I am distinctly conscious that I cannot open my eyes. I hear 
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every noise in the house, yet cannot move an eyelid. I can 
remember wondering if that person who shut a door downstairs 
will come up and wake me. I am perfectly powerless to wake 
myself, yet am equally conscious that Iam asleep. It is as if 
sleep bound me hand and foot, and gagged me, yet I (or my 
mind) can wriggle though not command my nerves to rise and 
banish sleep. Unless something wakes me sleep leaves me 
slowly,and as it came. I can open my eyes before I can 
move hand or foot. With my eyes open I can still 
feel sleep slowly leaving the rest of my body; if some 
one spoke to me the process would be greatly hastened. 
{| have often lain down with my sister reading in the room, 
and she declares that I have slept soundly for twenty 
minutes or so, I am certain meanwhile that I have been 
conscious of every page she turned over and of every time 
the dog barked. I have, though, never tried to prove it by 
telling her of every noise that had occurred. I am sure that 
if we agreed beforehand on such a course, I should never get 
into the state of sleep that I have described. For this reason 
it seems to me almost impossible to prove that there has 
not been, as your writer argues, a time when my con- 
sciousness was apart from my body, though I should say that 
it emphatically was not so, but that sleep has the power of 
disconnecting consciousness from the nerves and muscles of 
the body so that it cannot act as it would. 


Dreams seem to me to be a question of which nerves are 
disconnected. For instance, sometimes the walking nerves 
and muscles (if I may be excused the phrase) are not dis- 
connected; hence sleep-walking. Again, I have started up 
and lit my candle, and been awaked by the light of it. Itis 
curious that in my cases of sleep-walking or lighting a candle 
{can seldom remember what caused metodo it; thus in those 
cases the mind is severed from memory, though not from 
action. In other dreams I wake quietly, and can remember per- 
fectly what happened, and can recount them at breakfast next 
morning. Again, in some dreams one can perfectly remember 
longing to do something, and the impossibility of doing it. 
In sleep the consciousness seems to lose control sometimes of 
one set of muscles, sometimes of others, sometimes of all. 
In dreamless sleep, I take it, the connection is severed between 
the mind and every nerve and muscle. The writer of the 
article on “Sleep” states: “From this—ie., the loss of 
consciousness on falling asleep—we may infer that conscious- 
mess is not compatible with sleep, and that consciousness, or 
that power which we lose when we fall asleep, is the con- 
trolling power of the mind.” Have not people been known 
to walk round a house, and get into bed and sleep quietly 
again, without ever waking? Have they not been known 
to walk in dangerous places, such as the roof of a house, 
and not fall unless startled? In that case, surely “ the 
vider was in the saddle and able to guide the horse,” though 
asleep P—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. 


[Most certainly the sleep-walker is not conscious, in the 
ordinary sense of the word.—Eb. Spectator.] 





° OUR COAL AND OUR PROSPERITY. 
(To tur Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of December 18th on 
“Our Coal and Our Prosperity” you suggest the more 
extended substitution of electricity for steam as “the motor- 
power.” You anticipate the discovery of cheaper means of 
accumulating electricity and distributing it. All this is no 
doubt true; but it is questionable whether it will save this 
country an ounce of coal. Behind all machines there must be 
an initial source of power. There are only three such sources 
of power of any importance,—viz., the fall of water, wind- 
power, the heat evolved by the combustion of coal. The first, 
the energy developed by our rainfall in its passage to the sea, 
is, theoretically, of considerable amount. But the proportion 
capable of domg useful work in turbines, &c., is utterly 
incapable of driving a hundredth part of the machinery of our 
busy island. Wind-power is limited, and uncertain. On coal, 
and coal alone, can we rely. Whether it is used to produce 
steam, and through the steam-engine do work directly, or 
whether this steam-engine drives a dynamo, and the electricity 
produced actuates a motor, still coal is the initial source of 
power. One invention there is which would render the steam- 
engine obsolete, introduce electricity universally, and halve 
the consumption of coal per horse-power. This is a practical 











thermopile,—i.e., a means of developing electricity directly 
from heat. We shall have it sooner or later.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watrer N. Drew, Assoc.Roy.Sch. Mines. 

Tankersley, near Barnsley, December 20th. 

[Our article, following one on water-power and electricity 
published in the summer, assumed that the water-power in 
rivers and tides would ultimately be used to generate 
electricity. When coal gets really dear the wits of the 
inventors will be sharpened.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE TILFORD OAK. 
[To tHe EpiTork or THE “SpEctTaToR.”] 
S1z,—Will you allow me to protest against the assertion of 
your correspondent, ‘Ave atque Vale,” in the Spectator of 
December 18th, that the Tilford Oak is only a hundred and 
forty years old? ‘The sole ground for this assertion lies in 
Cobbett’s recollections of his boyhood, and we all know how 
very inaccurate such recollections very often are. It is an 
absolute impossibility that an oak, under any circumstances, 
should in the space of about fifty years increase in size from 
a “comparatively small tree” to one having a girth of 30 ft. 
The position of the present oak corresponds with that of the 
oak mentioned in the Monk’s Charter, and it is most unlikely 
that a second oak should have been planted on the same spot 
as that occupied by the first, or that if it had been, it would 
have thriven in this extraordinary way. Braylay in his 
history of Surrey asserts that the present oak must be at 
least eight or nine hundred years old. The following 
questions suggest themselves: If the present oak is not 
historic, why does it remain the property of the Bishop of 
Winchester, who owns no other land within four miles 
distant? Why did Cobbett remember this one particular 
oak from his childhood, and why did he ride many miles out 
of his way to see it in later years P—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Crorton. 





MILCH-GOATS. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—It is pleasing to see the interest shown by “A 
Wanderer” in the Spectator of November 13th in the subject 
of goat culture, and it may interest him to know that some 
years ago I tried the experiment which he suggests,—of 
importing goats from Malta. The results of this experiment 
are related in my book upon milch-goats (Messrs. Vinton 
and Co.), but were not entirely satisfactory, probably owing 
to the severity of the winter of 1893-94. Importations from 
Gibraltar were much more successfal, and some of the goats 
I had thence in 1892 are still living. None of these Southern 
goats, however, will milk in this country as they do at home, 
and some Indian goats I have nad were quite useless. The 
goats of Switzerland are those which best repay importation, 
and to these my herd is now confined. “A Wanderer” is 
within the mark in saying that “comparatively speaking, 
goats give a larger quantity of milk than cows,” and the 
quality is also superior, the only difficulty being the uneven 
supply. The superabundance in spring, however, can be 
utilised for butter, and very excellent butter too, though 
quite colourless. Last spring my little herd yielded some- 
times seven pounds of butter per week, after feeding a dozen 
hungry kids and supplying my household of thirteen persons. 
Were I not afraid of trespassing too far upon your space, I 
could write much upon this subject, but these remarks may 
serve to supplement those of ‘‘A Wanderer,” and help to 
show that there are dollars in “the poor man’s cow.”— 
I an, Sir, &ce., 


Beefolds, Farnham. Bryan Hook. 





A JUBILEE CHILD-STORY. 

[To rue Epiror oF THe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have lately heard an authentic child-story, which 
may amuse your readers. [ast June a gentleman living in 
Cheshire was starting to see the Jubilee festivities at 
Birkenhead, accompanied by all his family except his 
youngest son, who was only five years old. The poor child 
begged hard to join the party, and, being told that-he was 
too young, he called out, “‘ That’s just why I want to go, that, 
when I am old, I may tell my ancestors!” By this comical 
blunder the little boy stumbled on something not unlike one 
of Charles Lamb’s humorous sallies; he appealed to antiquity ! 
—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, December 18th. 
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A RABBIT-STORY. 

[To THe EpiTorR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is not often worth the trouble to write the biography 
of a common rabbit, but our ‘Jack’ is an exception to the 
rule. We bought him from a poulterer at the door one day 
for 6d., so we know nothing about his antecedents. He grew 
into a huge brown creature, and might easily have been taken 
for ahare. One of his ears was lopped, which gave him a 
quizzical look which made us often think he was laughing at 
us. As time went on he developed a sense of humour seldom 
met withamong animals. Onr fierce little Scotch terrier tried 
many a time to spoil his temper, and at last ‘Jack’ resolved 
to have it out with him and assert himself. One day, instead of 
running away, as he was expected to do, he turned savagely 
on his enemy, and it was the terrier that retreated with one 
ear bleeding. After that they were on excellent terms of 
equality. They had many a scamper round the garden 
together, and then would rest side by side like the good 
friends they were. They both had a great dislike of cats, and 
chased them away the moment they ventured over our garden 
wall, One retiring too leisurely, ‘Jack’ bit its tail to 
expedite its retreat, which met with the terrier’s boisterous 
approval. They were very fond of coming into the house 
when they got the chance, and then they proceeded to the 
very top of two long stairs. There the odd couple would sit 
gazing down on the world below for an hour atatime. When 
we looked up and saw the two heads peeping through the 
banisters, we often wondered what they were thinking about. 

He knew all the members of the family, showing, 
however, a decided preference for his young mistress. When 
she went out on the lawn he would gambol round and 
round her until he was fain to lie down to rest and recover 
his breath,—never taking his eyes off her all the time, and 
looking so very comical. When he was called by name he 
would come in much haste from the most distant part of the 
garden. It was quite a pretty sight to see him stand on his 
hind-legs to receive a biscuit, or a piece of ginger-bread, 
which was the greatest treat we could give him. 

One night, in the middle of a cold winter, our servants were 
much alarmed on going to bed about 11 o’clock to hear a 
noise like gentle hammering in an unoccupied room. A 
number of houses had been broken into just about the 
time, and the police had been going from door to door 
urging householders to see to the barring of their windows 
at night, so naturally we were all on the alert, and now we 
thought our turn had come. The whole family proceeded, 
as quietly as they could, at once to the suspected chamber, 
armed with pokers and lights; the door was courageously 
flung open, and there on the hearthrug sat—not a burglar— 
but our ‘Jack,’ with his one ear cocking as usual, and an 
amused expression on his sly face, as if he were enjoying his 
practical joke. He had been hammering the floor with his 
hind-paws, as he always did when he was hungry, to attract 
attention. 

But this was nothing to his next escapade, when he 
feigned death to escape destruction. The garden-gate was 
generally kept locked for his benefit; but one day, as ill-luck 
would have it, it was left open, and a huge Dandy Dinmont, 
watching his opportunity, ran in and caught ‘ Jack’ by the 
leg before he knew what was happening. One wail of pain, 
and he fell down apparently stone-dead. The wail brought 
out his young mistress, who carefully carried her pet into the 
house in her apron, and laid him tenderly in the terrier’s 
basket. ‘How I wish I were a doctor!” she said, “and 
could set ‘Jack’s’ leg!” Her little brother hearing this, ran 
off, without a word to any one, to fetch a young doctor he 
knew a little,—a clever surgeon. Unfortunately the doctor 
was out, and the boy had no chance of explaining to him what 
had happened. When the doctor came in his landlady 
naturally told him that a little boy had come after him in hot 
haste—she could not make out what was the matter—some 
accident—something about a broken leg. 

The doctor thought it might be as well to come round and see 
what was the matter. “I hope it is nothing serious?” he 
kindly asked when ushered into the drawing-room. ‘Jack’s’ 
mistress was much distressed that the doctor should have 
been troubled just then, when so many people were down with 
influenza and his time was so precious. “ It’s only our rabbit,” 
she stammered, “that has broken its leg.” For a minute the 
doctor looked as if he heard amiss, and then burst into a 


merry peal of laughter. “ May I see the patient?” he asked 
in his most professional tone. We all adjourned to the sick. 
room, only to find the basket empty in which ‘Jack’ had 
been left for dead, and the rogue was sitting on the hearth- 
rug, cocking his ear and looking funnier than ever. He tried 
to hide when he saw the doctor, but we speedily caught him 
when it was found that his leg had been severely bitten,— 
might have been dislocated, but not broken. He had simply 
been feigning death, as many animals do when they are 
frightened; bat how he managed to set his own leg remained 
a puzzle! 

The end of our ‘Jack’ was very sad. He got very wet 
one day in spring in our garden, and was not allowed 
to come into the house to dry. A sudden blast of fross 
came on in the night, and he was found frozen to death 
in his hutch next morning. His mistress was from home 
when it happened, and sadly she missed her pet when she 
came back, and the terrier sits still before the empty hutch, 
The cook tried to comfort her mistress by saying, “ What a 
good thing you had his photo took before you went away!” 
She thought a photograph of Albrecht Diirer’s hare (from the 
picture in Vienna), which hangs in her mistress’s room, was 
our ‘Jack.’ It is certainly something like him, only ‘ Jack's’ 
ear was lopped, and he had far more charaeter in his funny 
face.—I am, Sir, &c., Wz 








POETRY. 


EVENING. 


WEARY-FOOTED Eve, in what celestial orchards, 
Cool skyey gardens past the mountain’s rim, 
Stray you while the sun blinks o’er the western ocean, 
While sleep draws near you and the earth grows dim > 
Gazing from afar we see the flying colours, 
Fiery blossoms pouring down a cloudy cape, 
Red of the rose and scarlet of the poppy, 
Gold of the crocus, purple of the grape. 


Wasted drowsy Eve, where in the dusky hollows 
Stands your couch of ebon, whence as one new born,. 
Fresh from the comfort of the Night’s enfolding, 
Waked by the sun-shafts, you shall rise—the Morn? 
Lo far up in Heaven the faintly rosy fleeces, 
Lo the purple hangings of her bower and bed, 
Fringes of the mist, embroidered swaying tassels, 
Lo the golden stair whereon her feet shall tread! 
Water Hoce 











BOOKS. 


—_—~o———_ 
A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.® 


Ir a knowledge of the original authorities could solve all the 
enigmas of history, Mr. Hay Fleming’s work might be 
accepted as an end of controversy regarding Mary Stuart. 
The author has examined authorities with conscientious care, 
and he has given such copious extracts from them in his 
notes, that on no important point is the reader left in 
ignorance of the evidence of eye-witnesses and contem- 
poraries. But the investigator who, in accordance with the 
sound maxims of historical science, finds his way to original 
sources, often makes the disappointing discovery that their 
evidence is conflicting. Thisis especially the case in fifteenth- 
century history, when the pen of the historian was guided by 
religious passion and political rancour. The best arbiter in 
such cases is not always the professional historian, but some 
one who adds to a knowledge of history the other gifts of 
reading human character, and of catching the spirit of 
different epochs. The poet and dramatist succeed where 
the historian fails. Schiller, for example, has left a truer 
picture of the Queen of Scots than all the historians who 
have written of her, from Buchanan to Froude. Hostile 
historians made strenuous efforts to convict the Queen of 
certain charges; her advocates exercised their ingenuity in 
defending her against those charges. The poet does not 
play the part of a forensic advocate. Even in the case of 





* Mary Queen of Scots, from her Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief 








Biography, with Critical Notes, a few Documents hitherto unpublished, and an 
Itinerary. By David Hay Fleming, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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the darkest of the accusations be admits a guilty fore- 
knowledge, but he, nevertheless, enlists our sympathy and 
admiration on behalf of the Queen, thrown in her wilful 
youth into a world of warring faiths and civilisations, sur- 
rounded by unreasonable divines, and a nobility which had 
lost its old chivalry, and had not acquired moral principles 
in its stead. 


Mr. Fleming does not write without bias. He isno partisan 
of the Queen, but of Knox and Murray. His bias, however, 
is tempered by a sense of what is due to clear documentary 
evidence; but when the evidence is conflicting he leans to 
the interpretation unfavourable to the Queeu. This appears 
in his treatment of Mary’s relation to Protestantism and her 
Protestant subjects during the early part of her reign. Two 
months before she set foot on Scotland, she said to Throck- 
morton :—“I will be plain with you. The religion which I 
profess, I take to be the most acceptable to God; and indeed 
neither doI know, or desire to know any other. Constancy 
becometh all folks well, but none better than princes. You 
may perceive that I am none of these that will change my 
religion every year; and as I told you in the beginning, I 
mean to constrain none of my subjects, but would wish they 
were all as Iam, and I trust they shall have no support to 
constrain me.” Mr. Fleming admits that there is a noble 
ring in Mary's words, but insinuates that even on the 
supposition that they expressed her intentions at the time, 
there is too much reason to fear that it was only the intention 
of unavoidable necessity, not the spontaneous aspiration 
of her heart. No one, of course, imagines that Mary 
Stewart, who was a pupil of the Guises, held the principles 
of Locke on the subject of toleration; or that she would 
not have been glad to re-establish her own faith in 


her native country. The question is whether Mary 
or her opponents made an amicable understanding 
impossible. As we read the evidence, Mary came to 


Scotland with the conviction that she must acquiesce in the 
Reformation, and rule with the assistance of the Protestant 
Lords. She wished to rule prosperously. She was no 
religious bigot, but a gay, cultivated young woman without a 
very deep sense of religion in any form. Mr. Fleming thus 
describes her favourite pursuits :— 


“She was fond of hawking and hunting; and if her accusers 
are to be believed, when she ought to have been wailing in 
secret, she played openly at golf and pall mall. Her pleasures, 
however, were not confined to outdoor sports. While in the 
Council Chamber—surrounded by her Lords anxiously dis- 
cussing the affairs of State —her deft and nimble fingers 
were sometimes engaged in congenial needlework. She had 
a good Library, and after dinner frequently read Latin with 
Buchanan. She delighted in music; and, as Knox has recorded, 
did not neglect dancing. She played at cards, at ‘biles’ or bil- 
liards, and at dice ; probably also at chess, and at tables or back- 
gammon; and owned a puppet show. Ske seems to have 
thoroughly enjoyed masques, banquets, and such observances as 
those of Twelfth Day. Her behaviour was not always that of a 
conventional Queen. Although at the opening of Parliament she 
could appear in such grandeur that the preachers were appalled 
at the ‘styncken pryde of wemen,’ she could on other occasions, 
to their scandal, wander through the streets in disguise.” 

This is not a picture of a bigot meditating how she might 
restore the Mass. Once only did she display what might 
be regarded as strong Catholic feeling. Two months after 
her arrival, the Magistrates of Edinburgh issued a proclama- 
tion charging ‘all monks, friars, priests, nuns, adulterers, 
fornicators and such filthy persons to remove themselves 
from the town under the pain of carting through the town, 
burning on the cheek, and banishment from the same for 
ever.” Mary was much moved by the proclamation, and im- 
mediately sent a macer to the Town Council to depose the 
Provost and bailies from their office. In this instance she was, 
however, probably more moved by queenly than by Catholic 
feeling ; for as Queen of Scotland she felt herself in honour 
bound to protect the lieges of her own faith from ill-usage and 
insult. Most observers became convinced that she was disposed 
to adopt a conciliating policy in religious matters. Cecil, 
always well-informed and sagacious, expressed the opinion 
that the Queen would quietly tolerate the reformed religion, 
and was “no more devout towards Rome than for the con- 
tentation of her uncles.” She showed marked favour to the 
Protestant Lords, and even endeavoured to conciliate Knox, 
promising to listen in private to his counsels and rebukes. 
But Knox remained implacable. In public and in private, 


trust in the popular mind. According to him she was a 
vessel of wrath, with an obdurate heart against God. 
Randolph, the English resident, writes, with evident feelings 
of disgust, that Knox had no hope that the Queen would come 
to God, or do good to the commonwealth,—“as full of mis- 
trust in all her doings, words, and sayings, as though he were 
of God’s privy council. His prayer daily for her is ‘That 
God will turn her obstinate heart......or if the 
holy will be otherwise, to strengthen the hearts and hands 
of his chosen and elect stoutly to withstand the rage ot 
all tyrants.’” Knox has been blamed for his rudeness towards 
the Queen. He was a plain-spoken man, and plain speaking 
would have done no harm at the Court of Holyrood had he 
been loyal to his Sovereign. The more serious charge against 
him is that he sowed mistrust and encouraged rebellion at 
time when the Queen was endeavouring to act with equal 
justice towards all classes of her subjects. Noone but an un- 
reasoning partisan will deny Knox’s services as a religious 
reformer, and as a Scottish politician. In the maintenance of 
the reformed faith, and in the cementing of an English as 
distinguished from a French alliance, lay the true path of the 
future prosperity of Scotland. It would, nevertheless, have 
been well for his reputation and for the religious future of 
Scotland, on which he left so abiding an impress, had it 
been in his nature to do common justice to those of another 
faith. As long as Mary attended Mass, and did not come to 
listen to his sermons in St. Giles, Knox could only entertain 
the most gloomy forebodings of her fate in this world and 
in the next. 


The Queen was not more fortunate in her self-seeking 
nobles than in her unreasonable preachers. Lord James was 
strong and sagacious, and in the early years of her reign he 
aided her in the task of government, and protected her in the 
practice of her religion from the violence of the fanatical 
party. But his loyalty was dependent on the condition that 
he should be the first man in Scotland; the Darnley marriage 
converted him into a malcontent and a rebel. But, notwith- 
standing the difficulties she had to encounter, Mary was a 
successful ruler during the early years of her reign. She 
charmed all by her beauty and her stately courtesy, and she 
quelled rebellions against her authority with the courage of 
her father. The fatal marriage with Darnley was the beginning 
of her disasters. Then the murder of David Riccio completed 
the alienation between her and her weak and treacherous hus- 
band. Riccio, notwithstanding the slanders which were spread 
abroad regarding their relations, was no more to her than a de- 
voted and cultivated servant, whom she found useful and whose 
society she enjoyed. But loyalty to those who served her 
faithfully was a leading trait in the character of the Queen; 
and on the day she saw her faithful servant murdered in her 
presence vindictive anger took possession of her heart. Mr, 
Fleming does not in the present volume discuss the genuine- 
ness of the Casquet Letters. Apart from their evidence, we 
know that Mary desired to get a divorce from Darnley, could 
that be done without prejudice to her son. In the presence 
of Huntly, Argyil, and Bothwell, and, according to some 
accounts, of Murray, Maitland of Lethington offered to get 
rid of Darnley without disadvantage to her son, undertaking 
that Murray would look through his fingers. Mary is said to 
have replied that she willed them to do nothing by which a 
spot might be laid on her honour. Unless the evidence of 
the Casquet Letters is accepted, it is not possible to connect 
her directly with the tragedy of the Kirk of Field. Her 
reconciliation with her husband, and her show of tenderness 
to him, may have proceeded from her frank, forgiving, and 
very variable temper, and from a passing compassion for a sick, 
penitentman. But as Mr. Hosack, her most devoted advocate, 
admits, her subsequent marriage lays her open to grave sus- 
picion. Mr. Hosack and the late Sir John Skelton have tried 
hard to prove that Mary was abducted by Bothwell without her 
connivance and against her will, and that she consented to 
marry him in craven fear or in a mood of utter despair. 
This defence, although it is founded upon the words of the 
Queen herself, does less than justice to her courage, which 
never failed in any other crisis of her life. It is more 
probable, and more, we think, to Mary’s honour, to believe 
that she was enamoured of her rough lover, who was not 
the old and ill-favoured person whom he is sometimes re- 
presented to have been, but, according to Throckmorton, 





in sermons, and especially in public prayers, he sowed mis- 
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is true, the assassin of her husband; but although he was 
the most active agent in the deed, it had been planned by 
Maitland, her secretary, and approved by Huntly, the Lord 
Chancellor, and by Argyll, the Lord Justice, as a necessary 
measure of State. Mary’s marriage with Bothwell utterly 
alienates the sympathy of the modern reader, who does not 
realise that assassination, although blamed, was not then 
looked upon in a more serious light than duelling a century 
and a half later, or than killing a man in battle is regarded by 
most people at the present day. Mary had spent her youth 
at a Court which, in the words of Voltaire, was covered with 
blood-stained silk and gold; and she had met in that Court, 
in positions of the highest honour, men who were notoriously 
guilty of assassination. Nor was it otherwise in Scotland, for 
Riccio had been murdered in her presence by her leading 
nobles, whose act called forth the cordial approval of Knox. 
In writing thus, we do not of course mean to vindicate the act 
of Mary, but merely to place it in its historic surroundings. 
Those who desire to pursue the subject further, and to know 
all the evil surmisings and the scandals which her marriage 
gave rise to, will find them in Mr. Fleming’s voluminous notes. 

Mr. Fleming’s volume should find readers, for the story of 
“‘Mary the Queen” is a romance of Scottish history of which 
Scotchmen never tire. The interest excited among her fellow- 
countrymen by the debate regarding her, brings to light the 
two sides of Scottish character which are always in active 
conflict. Tothe grave Scotchman, who judges solely by moral 
and social principles, she is simply a scandalous person who 
was righteously dethroned; but the sentiment of romance, 
which is deep in the hearts of Scotchmen, cannot always resist 
the charm of the Queen, who came to their rough land a vision 
of beauty and stateliness from a Renaissance Court, enjoyed 
herself in spite of the preachers, and never ceased to win the 
devoted love of men and women from the day she landed in 
Leith until the day when she ascended with unfaltering step 
the scaffold at Fotheringay. 





A HISTORY OF DANCING.* 


Tue fascination which the dance has always exercised upon 
the mind of man furnishes a very good reason for the stately 
volume which has been compiled upon its history. A shorter 
work upon the subject was not long ago contributed to the 
“‘ Badminton Library,” but it wanted the fullness of inquiry 
into the origin and earlier fashions of the dance which has 
characteristically employed M. Vuillier’s pen, and had not the 
attractive accompaniment of the body of illustration which 
adorns and sets out his story. Portraits of the most famous 
of the world’s dancers, from Terpsichore to Miss Kate 
Vaughan—perhaps not the least worthy of her successors— 
are provided in profuse succession ; and nearly all the countries 
of the world, ancient and modern, are in turn made the 
subject of comment and inquiry. England rejoices in a 
disquisition to herself at the end; and the rather 
disconnected fashion of her introduction, and one or two 
casual expressions, such as“ our national characteristics ” 
and “the old days of our merrie England,” suggest rather 
forcibly that it is an addition by the translator, whose 
name does not ‘appear, made on his own account. M. 
Vuillier is, as becomes him, quite content with the glories 
of his own country, which occupies a very disproportionate 
amount of his researches; but all his anecdotes and all his 
records, with the glories of Vestris and La Camargo—Vestris, 
who acknowledged but three great men in his century, “ Vol- 
taire, Frederick the Great, and himself,’ and Camargo, who 
revolutionised the operatic world by her improvisations, and 
had all the novelties in fashion called after her—fail to con- 
vince us that France is really a dancing country. The story 
of Camargo’s first triumph is curious :— 

“In spite of her successes she had to resign herself at first to 
be a mere figurante in the corps de ballet. One night, however, 
Dumoulin, nicknamed the Devil, was to have danced a pas seul, 
Something occurred to retard his entrance, although the musician | 
had struck up his tune. A sudden inspiration seized the Camargo | 
(who was one of a group of attendant demons), and quitting her | 
place, she executed Dumoulin’s dance with diabolical energy | 
before an enthusiastic audience.” 
The lady’s charm and talent did the rest; but the anecdote | 
makes us feel rather curious about the stage-management of 
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the day. There must have been a certain laxity about the 
arrangements which made it possible for a youthful “ super” 
to set all authority at defiance and pirouette on her own 
account in this sort of way. But like the principal French 
leaders, the principal French dancers seem to have been of 
foreign origin. Camargo came from Brussels, and the 
Vestrises from Florence; and after all that we read of the 
origins of French dancing, its country forms and its in. 
digenous varieties, it is impossible not to feel from M, 
Vuillier’s pages that its especial spirit has never been go 
characteristically exhibited as in the strange gymnastic 
displays of the Closerie de Lilas and Mabille. The valse and 
polka and all the vanities of a more decorous world 
came from other climes, and nothing is more amusing 
than the account of the furore created by the last-named 
portent upon its first appearance. It was long voted 
vulgar by the upper classes, and had long been wildly 
popular in the middle region, when a curious Duchesg 
of fashion opened her doors to it, and it conquered then and 
there. Very quaint indeed are the plates which depict the 
polking figures, with the long waists and close skirts of the 
ladies and the kotoos and shoes of the men. But if truth be 
told, society dancing has at the best an apathetic appearance 
in these pages by the side of the hearty excitement of the 
country measures, from the days of ancient Greece to our 
own, or by contrast with the artistic glamour of the stage, 
Everything has a quadrille-like appearance of formality; and 
more appropriate to the drawing-room than to the opera-ball, 
where it is said to have been uttered, was the exclamation of 
the De Goncourts, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, do try to look as if 
you were enjoying yourselves.” The ladies of the Directorate 
gave a certain “local colour” to the balls of that date by 
their wonderful costumes, but did not much affect the nature 
of the thing itself. Somehow, the truth about the dance 
appears to be that it really is what the Orientals fancied it,— 
a ‘thing for experts to be paid to do. It is no part of 
Fashion’s fashioned instincts, and no necessity of her life 
more than as a form of “a party.” It is in the fish-girl of 
Boulogne that we are like to find the dancer’s furore more 
than in the damosel of Paris or of London. M. Vuillier is per- 
fectly right in saying that dancing is an art which is for the 
moment passing through a dreary period of eclipse, and also 
that the enduring vitality of it is bound to bring it well into 
the light again. Since the minstrels and the damsels playing 
on the cymbals first began their enduring round, the irre- 
sistible attraction of dancing to the multitude has held its 
own. Even with us it is at its best in the streets, where we 
have often seen little gutter-maidens revolving gravely to the 
sound of a barrel-organ with a timefulness which would shame 
many a drawing-room heroine; but England is not the dancer’s 
natural home. On the Italian cliffs we have seen a bevy of 
girls, returning weary from a long day’s work, set down their 
loads for a time, and instead of resting by the wayside, break 
out together into a vigorous and graceful dance. It is in 
Spain, however, that, in modern days at all events, the art has 
gained an absolute supremacy, and what may be an unwilling 
recognition of the fact comes clearly out in M. Vuillier’s 
pages. Even in the small proportion of space allotted to 
Spanish dancing, the reader gathers enough of it to long to 
see it for himself, while the traveller acquainted with Spain 
recalls at once the incomparable performances he has wit- 
nessed in some unpretending café or in some outdoor haunt, 
where the wild grace of Spanish dancing, with the rhythmic 
motion of the arms and body which are its especial charm, 
has often startled him into uncomplimentary comparison 
with what is popularly called dancing at home. To dance 
with the whole body is the Spaniard’s gift,—which carried to 
excess results in the strange gipsy antics so constantly to be 
met with, chiefly in Spain also. These are often, it must be 
confessed, a great deal more weird than attractive, but in no 
other form of dancing can the inspiring effect of the motion 
upon the human frame and mind be more directly traced. It 
is a singular thing that, as far as we can discover, M. Vuillier 
in his whole book makes no mention of the gipsy dancer at 
all. This surely argues a disrespect for the Romany which 
should lead to vigorous remonstrance from Mr. Leland and 
his fellow-lovers of the mystic craft. But not the least 


attractive feature of the chapter about the Spanish dancers is 
_ the variety of bright little ditties which are set out in connec- 
tion with them :— 


“ Whistled by muleteers, sung in taverns, echoing through the 
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tits 
torrid airs, the copias de Sequidillas (couplets to which the 
Sequidilla is danced in Andalusia) are innumerable. The covias 
of La Mancha are famous. Many of them are ephemeral ; others 
endure to enrich that patrimony of ancient song transmitted from 
neration to generation, printed at Barcelona, or in the neigh- 
pourhood of Seville or Madrid, and sold at book-stalls, or hawked 
py blind men through the country-side.” 
Dancing and song are the closest of all sister-arts, and the 
palmy days of Italian opera in England were when the 
peautiful and costly exotic was nourished even more 
by the ballet, as illustrated by the modest and poetic 
art of the Ceritos and Taglionis, than by the musical 
dramas with which they were allied. M. Vuiilier has not 
been neglectful of the claims of antiquity and of the East, 
with its strange license and infinite variety. To Greek dancing 
be attributes an especial charm, and an individual grace of 
modesty which he very strongly contrasts with the feats of 
the Tark in that direction. In many parts of his book he is 
severe on some of the forms of dancing which have. been 
prominent at various periods of the world’s history, but after 
a pleased and interested perusal, we have come to the definite 
conclusion that no dancing whatever has been quite so vulgar 
and meaningless as it has become in some of its modern 
shapes. Its latest development upon the English stage has 
at least the merit of simplicity, consisting, as it does, of one 
step, one kick, and one somersault. But in all its simplicity 
it is apt at times to pall. The large type and size of the 
volume Mr. Heinemann has published, together with its abun- 
dance of illustrations, give it something of the album character. 
But the subject is graceful and attractive, inoffensively 
dealt with, and will repay the pleasant trifling of a few idler 
hours. 





OPEN-AIR LIFE IN ENGLAND.* 
Mz. CoRNisH and Mr. Shand are writers of the same school, 
and each of them has produced a most delightful volume of 
essays on country life and sport, and charming studies of 
wild life in England and Scotland. They both are sports- 
men and naturalists, who write like men with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the peaceful poetry of rural life; in other words, 
with “feeling for the country.” Many persons are devoid 
of that feeling, and to them such books as these will not 
appeal. The many others who love the open air and the 
breezy moors, the smell of the fresh ploughland, or even of 
the decaying autumn leaves, will read these two volumes with 
pleasure :-— 
“The tide of life, swift always in its course, 
May run in cities with a brisker force; 
But nowhere with a current so serene, 
Or half so clear, as in the rural scene.” 

The taste for rural things is inborn in some and absent in 
others. Thus Virgil in his Fourth Eclogue: “Non omnes 
arbusta juvant, humilesque myricae.” The feeling for the 
country may exist quite apart from the taste for field- 
sports or the pleasures of the chase; it exists in many who 
never show it nor read a line of Wordsworth. The rural 
prose literature of England is inexhaustible, and comprises 
many classic works. There is among the earliest, Izaak 
Walton, whose name is a household word among many 
generations of anglers who have never read a word of him. 
Later comes Gilbert White, whose name is known to millions 
who have never opened the immortal pages of the Natural 
History of Selborne. These two are already English classics. 
Lastly, there comes in more recent times Richard Jefferies. 
The popularity of his charming writings, and the sale of his 
many books, show clearly how widespread is that feeling for 
the conntry of which we spoke above. Richard ‘Jefferies, we 
have little doubt, is on the way to become a classic ; and his 
name will be known to many, along with those of Walton 
and White, when, like them, his works will be read by few. 
Mr. Cornish and Mr. Shand are both followers of Richard 
Jefferies; to say they were his equals would be to give the 
highest possible praise; but we may say truthfully that they are 
not unworthy followers, and that is high praise indeed. 

Some of Mr. Cornish’s articles have already appeared in our 
columns, and of these we will say nothing, except that they may 
all be re-read with pleasure. In Nights with an Old Gunner he 
takes us first to the Norfolk Coast, where a point of land runs 
due east to Cromer from Hunstanton, and formsa tract of shore 
unlike any other on the English seaboard. From Holkham 

* (1.) Nights with an Old Gunner, and other Studies of Wild Life. By C.J. 
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Bay to Blakeney Tower the land has, in the course of a few 
centuries, gained as much from the shallow northern sea as it 
has lost where the coast faces eastward. In place of sub 
merged villages, there extends as far as the eye can reach a 
wide fringe of salt-marsh, protected from the sea, first, by 
an ever-growing barrier of sand-hills, and, secondly, by an 
outwork known as the “ High Sand,” an immense sand- 
bank, rising like the back of a sole, uncovered except at 
high tide, and studded, from mile to mile, with ancient 
wrecks. This is the nightly resting-place of the celebrated 
wild grey geese of Holkham, which come there early in 
October from the Lapland marshes. The inner tract of 
marsh has been reclaimed along the whole face of the 
Holkham estate to the mouth of Wells Harbour. Thence it 
stretches eastward, in an apparently limitless plain, covered 
with coarse grass and sea-plants, cut up by creeks, with 
one or two deeper channels, which are navigable by boats 
at high tide. The high springs or “marsh tides” occas 
sionally cover these flats; the whole expanse offers attrac. 
tions to wild fowl almost unequalled in England. The 
sands and the muds outside the sand-hills are visited in 
winter by thousands of stints, knots, curlews, and grey- 
plovers; and the marshes inside the hills are by night the 
feeding-ground of all the wild fowl which rest by day on 
Holkham Lake, while redshanks, green plovers, and curlews 
haunt them at all hours. These marshes are regarded with 
an almost passionate attachment by the “gunners,” whe 
have spent their lives there, earning a living by wild-fowling, 
fishing, and cockle-gathering. The old gunner who guided 
Mr. Cornish, and discoursed in fluent East Anglian, was a 
pleasing companion :— 

“His back was bent from long nights spent sitting in ‘ duck- 
holes.’ He knew the effect of every shift of wind and weather on 
the fowl, the devious ways and paths across the marshes, and the 
hours at which the creeks could be crossed at all states of the 
tide. His keenness for sport was inexhaustible, as the following 
anecdote shows. He is an adept at ‘calling’ the different shore- 
birds, and in the earlier part of the season, can whistle single 
golden plovers and curlew down from the sky with an art which 
looks like magic. On one occasion in September, he called a 
single golden plover, which descended from a great height, and 
alighted within twenty yards of a party who were lunching on 
the sandhills. But he was so unfortunate as to lose a front tooth, 
and found that he could ‘ whistle’ the birds no longer. This was 
not to be borne, so he extracted (with his knife) the corresponding 
lower tooth, in the hope that he could whistle as well as ever if 
he ‘ made things ship-shape.’ The result of this experiment was 
that he could not whistle at all. So hecontrived a stopper of tin, 
which could be adjusted to fill the gap, and, thus equipped, found 
that he could once more practise his lost art.” 

From the Norfolk Marshes, we may follow Mr. Cornish 
catching lobsters and prawns in the Isle of Wight, and 
watching the cormorants and other sea-birds which dwell 
about Brading Harbour. He takes us also across the Solent 
and up the Beaulieu River. No estate in the South of England 
offers such attractions to bird life as that of Beaulieu, which 
lies between the sea and the New Forest :— 

“Tts tidal river goes up into the heart of the forest, between 
seven miles of oak woods and coppices; its lakes swarm with 
duck, which come in by day from the sea; the gulls and cormor- 
ants fly daily to the pools on the heath to wash in the fresh 
water; woodcocks nest in its pine-woods and fly squeaking like 
bats across the rides at sundown; and behind it lies the forest 
and the forest heaths with a separate bird population of their own.” 


Mr. Cornish also describes with much feeling the charms of 
those vast rolling downs of Berkshire,—the White Horse Hill 
and the Vale, so agreeably remembered by all who have been 
there or who have read the beginning of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays; the broad Ridgeway, with its silent pavement of 
turf, stretching through country where “the ever-blowing 
wind upon the downs comes fresh across millions of acres of 
English soil, redolent, not of the sea, but of the scents and 
odours of the inland country. The kestrels and crows, 
meeting the blast, skim low, almost touching the tall grasses, 
the horses neigh and paw the ground, the lambs scamper 
from the shelter of the lambing-pens, where the ewes with 
their shepherd lie basking, back to wind and face to sun, and 
even the hares on the rolling shoulders of the hill are bigger, 
redder, and bolder than on any other region in the dowp 
country.” 

We wish we had space to do more than refer to the most 
interesting account of a visit to Sir Edmund Loder at 
Leonardslee Park, near Horsham, where seven hundred 
acres of broken, woody land are devoted to keeping wild 
animals, under, as far as possible, their natural conditionte 
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Here deer and antelopes of many species, beavers, emus, 
kangaroos, Patagonian hares, and wild sheep and goats are 
turned out, and thrive under the Sussex climate. 

In Mountain, Stream, and Covert Mr. Shand has reprinted 
a number of pleasant and cheerfully written articles 
describing sport and rural life which have been collected 
from various magazines. There is more sport, in the form 
of shooting and fishing, and less description of rural scenery 
and natural history, than in Mr. Cornish’s volume. That is 
a reason why it should appeal to a wide circle of readers; 
for every sportsman, if he reads at all, loves to read of 
sport. In Mr. Shand’s book will be found some excellent 
accounts of days on the moors, of grouse-shooting, deer- 
stalking, and salmon-fishing. 

In the article on covert-shooting, the author, though a 
sportsman of the old school, defends that form of sport; 
which, however, he admits, is degenerating into the “ battue.” 
The battue is often abused as cruel by those who know little 
about it; but, though testing the skill like pigeon-shooting, 
it cannot compare with the exhilaration or excitement of 
wilder and more irregular work. The desire for enormous 
bags has led to the breeding of excessive numbers of tame 
pheasants, and “sport ”—which, we take it, means essentially 
the pursuing and killing of wild animals—becomes a mere 
shooting-match. Still to say that it is more cruel to shoot 
down pheasants which have been reared in coops than 
pheasants which were bred in the woods is ridiculous. The 
over-preservation on grouse moors is bringing its own remedy 
in the shape of the mysterious disease which the highest 
authorities now attribute chiefly, if not wholly, to over- 
crowding. Mr. Shand’s sketches of the Higbland laird and 
the English squire are rather conventional and imaginary 
types, but his book is pleasant reading for those who care 
either for the country or for field-sports. 

If any one would really appreciate Mr. Cornish’s or Mr. 
Shand’s writings let him compare them with the usual 
descriptions of hunting, shooting, and fishing which appear 
in the columns of the weekly papers devoted to such subjects, 
full of slang and trivial expressions, forced humour, and 
imane jocoseness. The writers of these are keen sportsmen 
doubtless, but quite incapable of describing their doings or 
their feelings so as to be even readable. It is a pleasant 
combination when a literary man is also a sportsman and field 
naturalist. 





MODERN MAGIC.* 


No more remarkable testimony to the singular but universal 
desire on the part of perfectly sane mortals to obtain pleasure 
through the deception of the senses could be afforded than 
the publication of a large and closely printed volume of 
nearly six hundred pages devoted entirely to stage illusions 
and “scientific diversions.” Whether the victims of this 
deception will be grateful to Mr. Hopkins for taking them 
behind the scenes and showing them how the cake is baked in 
the hat, how the lady is decapitat« 1, how the sword-swallowing 
is managed, and all the rest of it, is another matter. And yet 
the reading of this book will tend to astonishment of another 
kind,—at the marvellous amount of scientific skill and pre- 
cision that forms a part of the equipment of even a third-rate 
modern conjurer. Present-day magic is a matter of money 
as well as of skill. “It is a mistake,” writes the compiler of 
this book, “to suppose that all the outfit which the modern 
magician needs is a few paper roses, a pack of cards, some 
coins, anda wand. The fact of the matter is that usually 
the most entertaining tricks are those which are produced at 
considerable expense in the way of apparatus and stage- 
fittings. It is for this very reason that the secret of the 
illusion is always so closely guarded by the prestidigitateur.” 
And yet it would seem that habit-and-repute conjurers 
are not above invoking the aid of “other-worldliness ” 
in the least favourable sense. When one recalls the 
frankly declared “no deception” feats by which men like 
some of the more notorious mediums were vanquished, one 
rather regrets to read:—‘“ The Theosophical craze of recent 
years has had its influence on prestidigitatism. A modern 
conjurer who does not claim some knowledge of the occult, 
or at least who has not travelled in the Orient, cuts but 
little figure in public estimation. Every now and then 
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some enterprising wizard rushes into print and exploits hig 
weird adventures in Egypt and India, the birthplaces of 
magic and mystery. Every intelligent reader reads between 
the lines, but the extravagant stories of Oriental witche: 

leave their effect on certain impressionable minds,” il 


Not the least interesting portion of Mr. Hopkine’s book ig 
the historical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. R. Evang 
In it is traced the history of illusion back to Egypt, in 
“cradle of magic.” Referring to the miracle performed by 
Aaron with his rod when he contended against the magiciang 
of Egypt, Mr. Evans asserts that Heller, the famous and 
quite sceptical prestidigitateur, told him that he had seen thig 
feat performed in Cairo many times by the Dervishes. “The 
rods actually were serpents, and hypnotised to such an extent 
as to become perfectly stiff and rigid. When thrown upon 
the earth and recalled to life by sundry mystic passes and 
strokes they crawled away alive and hideous as ever.” What 
is differentiated from other kinds of trick-playing as “ natural 
magic” was practised by the Egyptian, Chaldean, Jewish, 
Roman, and Greek priesthoods. Mr. Evans is certain that 
in the Middle Ages the now familiar device of the concave 
mirror was resorted to to produce goblin effects. He ruth- 
lessly demolishes one of the eeriest stories in Benvenuto 
Cellini’s fascinating autobiography :— 

“Cellini, as guileless as a child in matters of science, desiring 

to study sorcery, applied to a Sicilian priest who was a professed 
dabbler in the occult art. One dark night they repaired to the 
ruins of the Coliseum at Rome; the monk described a circle on 
the ground, and placed himself and the great goldsmith within 
its mystic outlines ; a fire was built, intoxicating perfumes were 
cast upon it, and soon an impenetrable smoke arose. The man of 
the cowl then waved his wand in the air, pronouncing sundry 
cabalistic words, and legions of demons were seen dancing in the air, 
to the great terror of Cellini. The story of this spirit séance reads 
like an Arabian tale, but it is easily explainable. The priest had 
a brother confederate concealed among the ruins, who manipu- 
lated a concave mirror, by means of which painted images were 
thrown on the smoke. Later on Nostradamus conjured up the 
vision of the future King of France for the benefit of the lovely 
Marie de Medicis. This illusion was accomplished by the aid of 
mirrors adroitly secreted amid hanging draperies.” 
Naturally, Cagliostro occupies a considerable place in Mr. 
Evans’s historical narrative; with him ‘‘ genuine magic’ 
died. Among the less known of the earlier European 
jugglers one of the most notable must have been a Belgian 
optician with the very English name of Robertson, who 
utilised the horrors of the French Revolution, while it was 
still at its height, in a ghost entertainment, which, with the 
help of a phantasmagoric lantern, be gave in a deserted 
chapel attached to the Convent of the Capuchins. The 
visitors were conducted to the crypt, from the ceiling of which 
was suspended an antique lamp emitting a spectral blue 
flame :— 

“ Suddenly with the solemn sound of a far-off organ phantoms 
of the great arose at the incantations of the magician. Shades 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Marat, and Lavoisier appeared in rapid 
succession. Robertson, at the end of the entertainment, generally 
concluded by saying, ‘I have shown you, citizens, every species 
of phantom, and there is but one more truly terrible spectre—the 
fate which is reserved for us all.” In a moment a grinning 
skeleton stood in the centre of the hall waving w scythe.” 


It is rather satisfactory to learn that “Robertson, lucky 
fellow, managed to save his neck from ‘La Guillotine,’ and 
returned to his native province with a snug fortune to die of 
old age in a comfortable feather-bed.” A conspicuous place 
is, of course, given in this introduction to perhaps the greatest 
of all French conjarers, Jean Eugéne Robert, popalarly 
known as Robert Houdin, the son of a watchmaker, who was 
born at Blois in 1805, and died in 1871. He was an admirable 
“all-round” magician, but he attained his chief successes by 
utilising the phenomena of electro-magnetism, which were 
almost unknown to the general public when, in 1845, he made 
a great and sensational success by means of the spirit cash- 
box. Robert Houdin always considered that the chief event 
of his life was the embassy he was asked to undertake to 
Algeria by the French Government—only a French Govern- 
ment would have thought of such a thing—to checkmate the 
influence of the Marabouts or Mahommedan miracle-workers, 
which was skilfully exercised to undermine the authority of 
their conquerors. By his digital dexterity and his marvels of 
optics, chemistry, electricity, and mechanics, he beat the 
fakirs on their own ground. After Houdin the chief con- 
jarers would seem to have been Robert Heller (or Palmer), 
who was “a magician, a mimic, and a musician,—a com- 
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al 
pination of talents rarely seen in one individual, was, in- | 


deed, the Admirable Crichton of fantastistes;” and the 
prothers Carl and Alexander Herrmann, who were great 
favourites in the United States. 

The “practical,” as distinguished from the “historical,” 

rtion of this book is in reality a dictionary with innumerable 
illustrations of the artsof magic. It is divided into five books, 
which in turn are subdivided into very numerous chapters 
—bearing the titles “ Conjurers’ Tricks and Stage Illusions,” 
«Ancient Magic,” “Science in the Theatre,” “ Automata and 
Curious Toys,” and “ Photographic Diversions.” Whoever 
wishes to know the realities that are behind “ The Disappear- 
ing Lady,” “The Talking Head,” sword-swallowing, magic 
pottles, or the card tricks which are performed nowadays 
with considerable success even by amateurs, will find them all 
unveiled here. The elucidation of certain tricks looks suffi- 
ciently simple when read. Take, for example, the ever- 
popular and mysterious changing of water into wine and 
wine into water. The conjurer invariably asks one of his 
audience to keep him company while this tranformation is 
effected. An assistant then brings in upon a tray two claret- 
glasses and two perfectly transparent decanters, one of which 
contains red wine and the other water. The performer asks 
his guest to select one of the two decanters and leave the 
other for himself :— 

“No hesitation is possible. The guest happens to seize the 
wine, and each immediately fills his glass. How astonishing! 
Upon its contact with the glass the wine changes into water, 
and the water becomes wine.” 

Yet the explanation clears up the mystery easily :— 


“The pretended wine was nothing but the following com- 

position: One gram potassium permanganate and two grams 
sulphuric acid dissolved in one quart of water. This liquid is 
instantaneously decolorised on entering the glass, at the bottom 
of which have been placed a few drops of water saturated with 
sodium hyposulphite. As for the water in the second decanter, 
that had had considerable alcohol added to it, and at the bottom 
of the glass that was to receive it had been placed a small pinch 
of aniline red, which, as is well known, possesses strong tinctorial 
properties. The glasses must be carried away immediately, since 
in a few moments the wine changed into water loses its limpidity 
and assumes a milky appearance.” 
Rather gruesome is the chapter which deals with such feats 
as sword-swallowing, glass-dancing, and fire-eating. The 
amateur conjurer had better leave these absolutely to the 
professional. Perhaps the most enjoyable, and certainly not 
the least amusing, chapters are those which tell us of the 
innumerable “tricks” the creation of which has been rendered 
possible by the art of photography. It is evident, however, 
that the conjurer who would summon spirits from the vasty 
deep must make quite certain that they are there :— 

“An elderly gentleman had come for a séance, and after some 
mysterious manceuvres the gentleman was informed that the 
spirit of his mother was there. ‘Indeed!’ replied the gentleman, 
somewhat astonished. ‘ What does she say ? ’"—‘ She says she will 
see you soon,’ informed the medium. ‘ You are getting old now, 
and must soon join her.’—‘ Quite right,’ replied the old gentle- 
man, ‘I’m going round to her house to tea to-night.’ ” 


This is a book of the kind that can be adequately criticised 
only by giving specimens of its quality. It appeals most 
successfully, most exhaustively, and in a quite open and 
above-board fashion, to that hankering after the mysterious 
which is as much an original element in human nature as 
what Sydney Smith has termed “the simious schoolboy 
delight of giving pain to others.” 





A SECTION OF RUSSIAN HISTORY.* 
As the vast structure of the Russian Empire looms up larger 
and larger the desire to know more about its history naturally 
increases. Up to within the last few years there has been a 
great lack in England of the knowledge of Russian history ; 
and still worse, there has been evolved a kind of legendary 
view of the development of Russia which blinded English 
eyes. It was, in a general way, known that Peter the Great 
was the founder of modern Russia. Of Russian history 
before his time practically nothing was known; and it was 
not understood that he was the chief agent, in a critical 
period of Russia’s life, of her evolution, rather than one 
who started absolutely de novo. It was habitually assumed 
that Peter represented mainly force and fraud, and that, 





* The Pupils of Peter the Great: a History of the Russian Court and Empire 
from 1697 tu 1740, By R. Nisbet Bain, London: 4 enstable and Co, 











acting under the inspiration of his advice, example, and 
final legacy, Russia was advancing to universal empire on 
the ruins of popular liberty. The romance literature of 
Russia first began to give for English readers the clue to 
Russian life; and following that came such admirable and 
suggestive works as those of Dr. Brandes, Mackenzie Wallace, 
and Leroy-Beaulieu, The work of Mr. Bain scarcely, perhaps, 
lays claim to rank with these; but it is an excellent piece of 
historical study, founded entirely on original research, sober, 
broad, and sympathetic in treatment, with a fine sense of 
historical proportion, and most illuminating as respects the 
light it throws on a dark and ill-known time and country. 


Mr. Bain says with truth that the history of Russia during 
the first half of the eighteenth century is “very largely the 
history of the Russian Court,” and that no other European 
Court “confronts us with such strangely original and 
eccentric types of character, such sharp and striking con- 
trasts, and such swift, sudden, and tragical revolutions of 
fortune.” It is the age when Russia, emerging from 
barbarism, fought her way with swift strides into the 
European arena. We see her engaged in gigantic struggles, 
fighting the Turks in the South, the Poles in the West, the 
Swedes in the North, menaced by intrigues and alliances 
making wonderful sacrifices and revealing remarkable energy 
clearing out-the Tartar hordes, tasting with misgiving and 
grimaces the new wine of Western civilisation, the upper 
classes still rude and barbarous, the lower classes simple 
villagers, loyal and superstitious, sheepskins yielding slowly 
before powder and buckles, a life as fluid and full of con- 
trasts as that of a “booming” Western frontier town. 
Changes which it took Western Europe long centuries to 
work out took place in Russia within fifty years. In the 
seventeenth century Muscovy was in a condition of misery; at 
the end of that century her great Czar Peter was a coarse 
and cruel barbarian, his mind crowded with new ideas, but his 
manners rougher than those of an early Frankish King. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century Russia had extended in 
every direction, had consolidated herself, had become a 
Earopean Power of the first magnitude, her statesmanship 
was of a high order, her Court rivalled that of Versailles in 
splendour if not in refinement. This wonderful change was 
the work of Peter the Great and those whom Mr. Bain calls 
his pupils,—the Kmpresses Catherine I. and Anne, the 
statesmen Menshikov, Tolstoy, Ostermann, the soldiers 
Miinnich, Lacy, and Keith, the two latter of whom Ireland 
and Scotland respectively contributed to Rassia’s greatness, 
while the long-headed Ostermann, one of the wisest of 
European statesmen, was contributed by Germany. 


The world has made up its mind about Peter the Great, 
whose character, strange as it is, is in no sense mysterious or 
inexplicable. He was, on one side, an odious ruffian. He 
drank like a fish, ate like a hog; be had a temper like that of 
Nero or Henry VIII., he was unfaithful to his wife, and he 
was the murderer of his own son. But as one loathes and 
shudders at the individual, one admires the ruler. Was there 
ever in human history a more indomitable will, a life more 
crowded with work and projects, a more complete devotion 
to the State? Mr. Bain thinks he deserves the name of 
“ Great,” and we think so too, much as we dislike the man’s 
private character. Perhaps no other type of man could have 
then done the work needed by Russia, and it was successfal 
work, too, a solid and enduring structure, not a grand ruin 
like that of Napoleon, Wunderkind thouzh he was, Peter 
was aided by circumstances, notably by the increasing anarchy 
of Poland and the political incapacity of Charles XII. of 
Sweden. It is evident how clear was the Russian problem 
to the mind of Peter; he struck straight for the true goal,—a 
Baltic seaboard, a new capital with new industries, arts, 
appliances, a “window into Europe,” the regaining of 
true Slavonic territory; he failed only in his attack on 
Turkey, and so handed on the problem of southern extension 
to his successors. In Carlyle’s sense Peter was a democrat, 
as Napoleon was. ‘The tools to him who can handle them” 
was his motto, and few things in his career are more in- 
teresting than his discovery of Yaguzhinsky, the son of a 
Lutheran organist, and Menshikov,a man who sold pies in 
the streets of Moscow. These two extraordinary men were 
placed high in Peter’s confidence; they were among his 
statesmen and boon companions; he drank floods of brandy 
with them, and he entrusted them with many of his adminis- 
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trative reforms. Both men were rascals, but they were 
capable, and that was Peter’s test. On Prtor’s death his 
mistress, and afterwards wife, Catherine A’: k yeevna, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and here again we see Peter’s democratic 
instincts, for she was a plump and handsome serving-maid 
who had first come to Russia a half-naked captive. Catherine 
had to contend against her lowly origin and her sex, for 
Russia, so soon to experience powerful feminine rule, was 
strong in prejudice against a woman on the throne. Catherines 
however, was a sensible woman; and though her reign saw 
much popular distress and great financial difficulties, she con- 
trived to steer the Empire safely past the shoals and rocks of 
reaction which threatened all Peter’s new reforms. Peter II, 
who succeeded Catherine, was a rather interesting boy of 
eleven, the son of Peter’s murdered son, Alexius. His reign was 
brief and troubled, the old Russian reactionary party, under 
the Dolgorukis, gaining the upper hand, while the counsels 
of Ostermann, the true statesman of the time, were ignored. 
The Dolgorukis aspired to a Royal alliance to make the 
Emperor as wax in their hands, and to a kind of aristocratic 
Whiggish régime, which was completely destroyed when 
Anne of Courland ascended the throne. This woman was in 
some respects Machiavellian, not hesitating, as soon as she 
found herself firmly seated, to break all the pledges she had 
given as to constitutionalrule, In some respects she reminds 
one of Queen Elizabeth ; her mind being powerful, masculine, 
her personality inspiring respect and fear, her caprice leading 
her to cruel acts, but her life and energy being unquestionably 
devoted to the greatness of Russia. She had had her 
intrigues in youth, but she was moral and decent on the 
throne, and she compelled a high standard of morality at 
Court. She was merciless towards those whom she regarded 
as personal or State enemies, though Mr. Bain is of opinion 
that she was not fundamentally cruel; while one of the worst 
things that can be said about her is that the worthless 
German favourite, Biren, exercised undue influence over her. 
Under Anne, Poland was invaded, and four campaigns were 
made in the Crimea, in which there were fearful sufferings 
and great energy and generalship on the part of the Russian 
troops and their German, Irish, and Scotch leaders. It 
was this Crimean War which, in an especial degree, brought 
Russia prominently before the eyes of Europe, and led, as in 
our day, to active competition for her alliance, though, 
unlike now, France was then her foremost opponent. It 
was to Anne that was due the growth of splendour and refine- 
ment in the hitherto simple and somewhat rude Court of St. 
Petersburg. Like Peter the Great, she showed barbarous 
leanings by her partiality for dwarfs and buffoons, and in the 
earlier part of her reign she loved crude and bizarre colours 
and costumes. But she toned down in later years, and made 
her Court magnificent. While severe in relation to sexual 
morals, Anne relaxed towards gambling; and it was in her 
reign that the unhealthy passion for play, which one notes in 
all the Russian novels that depict the life of society, began. 
A very vivid picture is drawn by Mr. Bain of Anne’s Court. 
When she died in 1740 the new order of things established 
by Peter the Great may be said to have substantially asserted 
itself as against reaction. The Empire was consolidated, 
extended, and Occidentalised ; the military prestige of Russia 
was secure; and a beginning had been made of that policy of 
crushing the political power of the Russian nobles which has 
culminated in our own time. A more faithful and impartial 
study of this rapid evolution it would be difficult to conceive 
than that contained in this volume. There is one want, 
however,—a good map. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


THE dimensions of “John Oliver Hobbes’s” new novel are 
so formidable as to render its adequate discussion im- 
possible within the limits of a short review. Hitherto a 
brilliant miniaturist, she now essays to unfold a panorama ; 
instead of dealing with an episode, she gives us a life history, 
and finds five hundred pages all too short for its completion, 





* (1.) The School for Saints. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.—(2) Dariel: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. London : 
Chatto and Windus.—(3.) Deborah of Tod’s, By Mrs. de la Pasture. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—(4.) A Fiery Ordeal. By Tasma. London: Bentley 
and Son,——(5.) The Mills of God, By Francis H. Hardy. London: Smith, klder, 
and Co.—(6,) This Little World. By David Christie Murray. London: Chatto 
and Windus.—(7.) Paul Mercer, By James Adderley. London: Edward 
By Joseph Conrad. London: 





Arnold.—_+(8.) The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
. He‘nemann. 


LLL 
promising the sequel in a subsequent volume, 
hero is a singularly ei man, by aaa 
politician, adventurer, littérateur, and sentimentalist, wh 
mixes with the most brilliant society of his time, and ente “ 
political life under the agis of Disraeli, of whom ” 
exceedingly elaborate portrait is given in this onan 
At an early stage in his career he becomes cvmmeteh 
to Roman Catholicism, and throughout the book th 
sensuous beauty of the Roman Catholic ritual and re 
consolatory efficacy of the Roman Catholic creed are a 
peatedly insisted on. Considerable space, again, is devotea 
to the Carlist outbreak of 1868, in which the hero and heroine 
are both perilously involved, and here we have a strikin 
portrait of General Prim. Earlier in the book we are sole 
duced to the glittering sensuality of the Second Empire; 
earlier still we have a picture of a wonderful “ pleasure. 
dome” near an ancient fortress on a great rock on the 
northern coast of France, the hero’s visit to which is treated 
in the style of a fairy-tale. At other times the narrative ig 
as circumstantial and matter-of-fact as an obituary notice or 
a Blue-book, while the hero’s letters to his friends are laid 
heavily under requisition, and these bristle with epigrams 
and smart sayings in the author’s earlier manner. The School 
for Saints, in short, is a dramatised biography, and the 
alternation of methods resorted to lend it a somewhat 
kaleidoscopic character. But apart from this inequality of 
workmansh’p and the drawbacks involved in the exhaustive 
procedure adopted, this ambitious novel marks in one im- 
portant respect a decided advance on the previous work from 
the same pen. There is less self-conscious and cornscating 
cynicism, and more geniality and sympathy. We have alluded 
to the portrait of Disraeli, which is an extremely brilliant 
piece of literary reconstruction, and may add that the in- 
fluence of Disraeli’s novels, whether as regards dialogue, treat- 
ment of politics, or atmosphere generally, is strongly felt 
throughout. There is not a single plebeian in the book, and 
there are very few commoners. 


Though Mr. Blackmore has never quite repeated the success 
of Lorna Doone, his work is always marked by qualities of 
style and sentiment that distinguish him honourably from 
most contemporary novelists, and these qualities are certainly 
not lacking in Dariel, unequal and unsatisfactory though that 
work undoubtedly is. Mr. Blackmore styles his work in the 
alternative title a romance of Surrey, and in a sense the 
description is true, since the story is romantic and the scene 
is largely laid in that county. But the romantic element is 
only accidentally connected with England, where a noble 
Lesghian chief who fought with Schamyl, and was exiled 
from the Caucasus in consequence of a blood feud, has 
taken refuge with an only daughter of surpassing 
loveliness—heiress through her mother to the throne of 
Georgia—devoting his leisure to a scheme for spreading 
Christianity among his compatriots on his return. Mean- 
time George Cranleigh, an athletic young gentleman-farmer, 
the son of an impoverished Baronet ruined, according to Mr. 
Blackmore, by the “farce of Free-trade,” falls in love at 
first sight with the beautiful Princess Dariel, and, sacrificing 
his prospects at home to further the interests of his Lesghian 
friends, goes out on a Quixotic expedition to the Caucasus, 
where after all manner of adventures among Ossetian cut 
throats—who fracture his skull with their clubs—he ulti- 
mately wins his lovely bride. Mr. Blackmore is an old hand 
at novel-writing, otherwise we should venture to suggest that 
he is far too long in getting to the Caucasus, and that the 
magnificent Lesghian chief and his daughter are somewhat 
out of place amid the placid surroundings of the rural land- 
scape of England. The Kachetische Wein, of which Mirza 
Schaffy, alias Bodenstedt, sang so delightfully, loses its glow 
when placed upon a luncheon-table in the heart of Surrey. 
Also the stormy youth of the Prince hardly prepares one 
for the serenity and culture of his middle age. The laying 
of the scene in England is a mistake; such a plot and such 
personages ought to have been developed and displayed 
throughout against the rugged background of the Caucasus. 
The mixture of melodrama and idyll is a bad mixture. Mr. 
Blackmore’s method is too leisurely, and his canvas 16 
crowded with characters who, though very engaging in them- 
selves, retard the march of the story. He is to be congratu- 
lated on having introduced into romance that most romantic 
tribe in the Caucasus who with good reason trace their 
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origin to the Red Cross Knights of the Crusades, but he 
has not, a8 & novelist, made the most of his find. Nothing 
in the book is better than the courtship of Grace Cranleigh 
py the chivalrous stockbroker—the proposal among the 
putter-tubs is delightfully characteristic of Mr. Blackmore— 
put batter-tubs and stockbrokers are an excrescence in a 
novel which has for its mainspring the blood-feuds of 
Daghestan. In his choice of plot and principal personages 
Mr. Blackmore challenges comparison with the magnificent 
gemi-Oriental melodramas of Maurus Jokai, and does not 
emerge triamphantly from the ordeal. 


The best tribute we can pay to the skill of the authoress of 
Deborah of Tod’s is to admit that she has annoyed us con- 
siderably by her treatment of her heroine. For that is to 
admit by implication that we are interested and attracted by 
the central figure. Deborah is a young woman who has 
lived the first twenty-six years of her life on a Devonshire 
farm. She is an orphan, of gentle birth on her father’s side, 
of yeoman stock on her mother’s, and though richly endowed 
with good looks, she has preferred husbandry to a husband 
antil the opening of the story. That she should conceive a 
deep devotion to the old General who had commanded her 
father’s regiment is, in view of her passionate hero-worship of 
that father, not altogether unnatural; that she should accept 
his attentions seriously is not improbable. But that this 
dandified old Pall Mall beau, almost old enough to be her 
grandfather, should choose this rustic Juno for his wife, and 
introduce her, innocent of the usages of society and handi- 
capped by a broad Devonshire accent, into his own smart set, 
is well-nigh incredible. In real life such a situation would 
have been intolerable to a man of the General’s character 
and outlook. In the story it proves no slight trial to 
Deborah, who finds herself linked to a senile philanderer. 
But her simple dignity and strength of character carry 
the day. She soon wins first the respect and then 
the affection of her step-children—smart, cynical women 
of the world—and is rewarded for her unselfish devotion 
to the General by inspiring the affection of a high- 
minded Earl, who ultimately becomes her second husband. 
The unreality of the story is in great measure redeemed by 
the charm with which it is told. We may add that we 
entirely refuse to believe that so clever a woman as Deborah, 
after showing her powers of social adaptation in other 
respects, would have preserved her broad accent to the end. 
But the cult of dialect nowadays is carried almost to the 
lengths of a fetish-worship. 


Ruth Fenton, the heroine of A Fiery Ordeal, is an 
Australian counterpart in physique and looks to the Devon- 
shire Juno of Mrs. de la Pasture’s novel. The orphan 
daughter of a French political refugee and a colonial mother, 
she finds a refuge from the drudgery of pupil-teaching in an 
early marriage with the son of a New South Wales squatter. 
James Fenton is good-looking and well off, but incurably 
fond of horse-racing and gambling. Having run through all 
his inheritance, he starts afresh as a horse-trainer on an up- 
country station, but by the time Ruth is twenty-one her 
child is dead and her husband a bankrupt drunkard. From 
this slough of despond they are temporarily extricated by the 
generosity of the son of Fenton’s principal creditor. Mr. 
Brewer is a hard-headed, self-made millionaire; Donald, his 
only son, is a man of wide culture, refined manners, and pro- 
found scientific attainments. A chance meeting, when Ruth 
has been sent by her husband to make terms with his chief 
éreditor, inspires the sentimental vivisectionist with an 
admiration which soon develops into undisguised love, and 
the remainder of the story is concerned with the elimination 
of the undesirable husband. Fenton gambles away £500 
advanced for the development of his farm, and on awakening 
to a sense of his misdeeds, and finding that his wife has 
left him, disappears into the wilds, goes mad, and finally, 
by setting the bush on fire, nearly destroys all the other 
personages of the story. In the issue Ruth and her friends 
€scape, Fenton perishes, and his widow is free to marry the 
man of sentiment and science. We are sorry to be unable to 
Pronounce a high opinion of Madame Couvreur’s last novel, 
which has appeared posthumously. Donald Brewer, who is 
eatrusted with the rdle of the good genius of the plot, refrains 
from following the precedent established in French novels, as 
the author is at pains to remind us; but his conduct cannot 
be regarded as either discreet, disinterested, or dignified. 





Mr. Francis Hardy, who, from internal evidence, should be 
an American writer, has given usin The Mills of God a very 
clever, but exceedingly highly coloured study of filial and 
maternal affection as illustrated in the domestic life of a New 
England homestead. The father is a coarse-fibred farmer 
who devotes his entire leisure to gluttony and religious 
exercises. His character is accurately summed up in the 
following sentences: “ John Rudderow kept Sunday in rigid 
covenanter fashion, but loved a good Sunday dinner. There- 
fore, Ma Kate, his slow-moving, quiet-spoken little wife, 
always remained away from the house of God to do the 
Sanday cooking.” “Ma Kate’s” sole solace in life is her 
youngest son Jim, who shares the burden of her daily 
drudgery and brightens her scanty leisure by his merry 
companionship. But Jim, a mere boy of seventeen, loses his 
heart to a strolling actress, and is persuaded by her to rob his 
father and elope. At the earliest opportunity this light- 
fingered harpy steals his purse and deserts him for a former 
lover. Jim, reduced to destitution and far from home, is 
befriended by an express messenger, and eventually saves his 
patron’s life in a deadly struggle with two train-robbers. In 
reward for his services Jim is presented by the railway com- 
pany with a handsome honorarium, and returns home, to be 
welcomed with open arms by his mother, while his unforgiving 
father, maddened by the sight of the outcast, is struck dead 
by apoplexy. Those of our readers who have witnessed the 
dumb show play, L’Enfant Prodigue, cannot fail to be struck 
by the close parallelism of the story. Jim is the Pierrot, and 
the only new feature is the relentlessness of the father. The 
incident of the robbery and the elopement are common to both 
plots. Of course the surroundings are widely different from the 
fantastic unreality of the French version, and excessive pro- 
minence is given by Mr. Hardy to the intolerant Calvinism of 
the community. The mutual devotion of mother and son, 
temporarily interrupted by the latter’s wild infatuation for 
the “ black-eyed woman,” is prettily but effasively portrayed. 
Indeed, a more striking contrast to the delicate methods 
of Miss Wilkins in treating the life of the same ciass of New 
England folk it would be difficult to imagine. Mr. Hardy 
has power, but it frequently degenerates into violence and 
extraagavnce. 


Long and agreeable experience has taught us to turn toa new 
novel by Mr. Christie Murray with a certainty of finding good 
and wholesome entertainment therein, and This Little World 
has not tended to impair that cheerful and comforting expec- 
tation. It is a long time since we have read anything better 
in its way than Mr. Murray’s racy portraiture of the great 
little men of a Midland village, or his loving delineation of 
the beauties of the Midland landscape. Old Leonard White- 
house, the gentle old “general dealer,” with his amiable 
weakness for black-letter volumes ; George Cutler, the retired 
Quixote of the ring, who “fowt forty-sivin times i’ the ring, 
and nivir won a fight in his life,” because he disdained the poor 
honour of beating men less able than himself; the pompous but 
vindictive egotist, Waddel; and the sardonic Solly,—these are 
all portraitsconceived and executed in the true spirit of comedy, 
and thechapter which describes the ale-house humours of a 
summer’s evening spent by these worthies at the ‘ Dancing 
Bear, is a delightful literary reconstruction of what we 
fear is a vanishing phase of English rural life. The hero, 
Jack Cutler—a self-taught genius of the brush—is a most 
engaging specimen of the rough diamond, and there is pathos 
in the account of his struggles to attain artistic expression. 
It is, perhaps, rather lavish of Mr. Murray to endow the same 
village with two heaven-born geniuses, for the heroine, the 
granddaughter of the old shopkeeper, develops a wonderful 
voice, and for a while is the bright particular star at the 
Paris Opera. But these improbabilities can easily be over- 
looked in a novel so rich in geniality and humour as This 
Little World. Besides, Hope Whitehouse loses her voice, and 
after being most fortunately jilted by a dandified dilettante 
called Bassett Piercey, is free to revise her former decision 
against Jack, now no longer a rough diamond, but a most 
presentable as well as eminent painter, and a first-rate fellow 
into the bargain. 


The main purpose of Mr. Adderley’s new novel, Paul Mercer, 
is, no doubt, excellent, but we fear he has defeated his aim by 
his signal want of tact and tolerance. Paul Mercer is the 
millionaire son of a parvenu Nonconformist soap-boiler, and 
no pains are spared to exhibit the vulgarity and bigotry of 
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his parents and their circle in the most odious light. Paul, 
educated at Eton and Oxford, revolts against the chapel- 
worship of his father, professes atheism, is welcomed in smart 
society, spends his money lavishly in extravagant entertain- 
ment, gambling, and fine clothes, and is then converted by 
the ministrations of an Anglican priest. His father dies of 
apoplexy, and Paul reorganises the soap-works in conjunction 
with the priest and a Labour leader in accordance with the 
principles of Christian Socialism. The book is written with 
obvious sincerity, but it is steeped in class prejudice and 
aristocratic intolerance of dissent. Paul’s smart, pleasure- 
seeking acquaintances and South African millionaires are 
roughly handled, but they are occasionally amusing. On the 
other hand, the portraits of the leading Christian Pilgrims and 
Primitive Sons of Love are simply repulsive caricatures. Mr. 
Adderley cannot even refrain from emphasising the physical 
unloveliness of the champions of dissent. He dwells on the 
minister’s “ paucity of teeth and superfluity of nose-flesh ; ” of 
Panul’s mother he observes that ‘‘ her fishy eyes were sunk into 
a wobbling mass of mushroom coloured flesh.” The meeting 
of the Pilgrims is treated in the same strain; and the sermon 
of the Rev. Peter Gowle—the name is obviously chosen, as we 
see from p. 53, as an offensive indication of the owner's 
character—concludes, after a reference to the joys of heaven, 
with the words: “‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘if I’m not there, there’ll be 
precious few, I can tell yer!’” We find it hard to reconcile 
this acrimonious satire with the dedication of the book, in 
which the author proclaims his belief that “ Jesus is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


Mr. Joseph Conrad, whose intimate knowledge of the Malay 
Archipelago was impressively illustrated in those two power- 
ful but sombre novels, Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the 
Islands, has given us in The Nigger of the Narcissus an extra- 
ordinarily vivid picture of life on board of a sailing-vesse] in 
the merchant marine. The incidents described all take place 
during a single cruise from Bombay to London; there is no 
heroine in the plot—for the excellent reason that there is no 
woman in the ship’s company—no love interest, and prac- 
tically no hero. The central figure is a negro, who ships 
as a new hand at Bombay, is soon invalided, but rather than 
admit the truth—for he is dying of consamption—accuses 
himself of malingering, and when the captain refuses to let 
him work, appeals so successfully to the feelings of his ship- 
mates as nearly to stir upa mutiny. Eventually he dies in 
sight of land, having been robbed while in his death-agony 
by a villainous guttersnipe named Donkin; and at the very 
moment his body plunges into the sea the long spell of calm 
ends and a favouring breeze springs up. “Jimmy Wait,” 
alternately the mascot and the Jonah of the ‘ Narcissus,’ is 
a type of West Indian negro—he comes from St. Kitt’s—that 
we confess ourselves wholly unacquainted with, in or out of 
books, but Mr. Conrad’s portraiture in every other instance is 
80 convincing that we are content to admit its accuracy here 
also. Asa picture of rough seafaring life, frank yet never 
offensively realistic, and illustrating with singular force the 
collective instincts of a ship’s crew, as well as the strange and 
unlikely alliances that spring up on shipboard, this book is 
of extraordinary merit. What is more, Mr. Conrad has an 
abiding sense of the mystery of the immortal sea, and the 
happy gift of painting her changing moods in words that 
glow with true poetic fire. Lest this should seem exaggerated 
praise, let us quote the passage describing the view from the 
‘Narcissus’ as she entered the Channel :— 

“Below its [i.e the lighthouse’s] steady glow, the coast, 
stretching away straight and black, resembled the high side of 
an indestructible craft riding motionless on the immortal and 
unresting sea. The dark land lay alone in the midst of the 
waters, like a mighty ship bestarred with vigilant lights—a ship 
carrying the burden of millions of lives—a ship freighted with 
dross and with jewels, with gold and with steel. She towered 
up immense and strong, guarding priceless traditions and 
untold suffering, sheltering glorious memories and base for- 
getfulness, ignoble virtues and splendid transgressions. A great 
ship! For ages had the ocean battered in vain her enduring sides ; 
she was there when the world was vaster and darker, when the 
sea was great and mysterious, and ready to surrender the prize 
of fame to audacious men. A ship-mother of fleets and nations! 
The great flagship of the race; stronger than the storms! and 
anchored in the open sea.” 

Mr. Conrad is a writer of genius; but his choice of themes, 
and the uncompromising nature of his methods, debar him 
from attaining a wide popularity. Illumined though it is 
by such shining moments as the passage just quoted, we 
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own to having found The Nigger of the Narcissus at times 
almost unbearably depressing. 
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The Lost Gold of the Montezumas. By William O, Stoddard, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The teller of this story seems to 
have seen the gold of the Montezumas, for he describes the 
ingots, big and little, and the nuggets of which the treasure 
consisted. But neither Mexicans nor Texans had the luck to 
cast eyes upon it, and it still remains in its hiding-place among 
the hills. The story is of the days when Texas was added to the 
States, and there is no lack of exciting adventure, connected with 
the well-known names of Crockett, Houston, and others, — The 
Gold Ship, by F. M. Holmes (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), 
is another story in which the auri sacra fames is the ruling 
motive. This time the scene is on ship-board. The ‘ Anne Boleyn’ 
takes on board a quantity of gold, and some ruffians hatch a 
plot to lay hold of it. How it all ended the reader may fing 
out for himself, not without some entertainment. It is a 
satisfaction that there is a region of the world of fiction 
where poetical justice still lingers.——The Island of Gold, 
By Gordon Stables, M.D., K.N. (Nelson and Sons,)—Dr, 
Gordon Stables is a long time before he even gets his 
company started in their search for the “ Island of Gold.” But, 
as our readers can scarcely fail to be aware, he never fails to 
entertain, however long he may linger. We are not sure, indeed, 
whether we do not like the pretty picture in the early chapter of 
the boy with his little sister and his tame crane as much as the 
more exciting part of the story when the treasure, with its 
customary surroundings of savages and bloodshed, is actually 
discovered. Whichever way our readers’ tastes may lie the story 
is sure to please.——Hunting for Gold. By Hume Nisbet. (F.V. 
White and Co.)—Here we get out of the region of fiction into 
fact, though the fact has an imaginative setting. ‘“ Adventureg 
in Klondyke” is the sub-title of the book, and the author tells us 
that he has founded his descriptions of the dangers and hardships 
which have to be undergone by those who seek riches in Klon- 
dyke upon letters sent to him by a friend who has actually gone 
through them. “The horrors of that overland journey cannot 
possibly be pictured with words: they must be experienced 
before they; could be understood...... Try to recall your 
sensations on the coldest day or night you have ever known; 
try to intensify the most bitter ice-blast that has ever pierced 
your marrow by a thousandfold; even then you will not be able 
to realise spring in the Chilkoot Canyon, far less midwinter o2 
the Klondyke.” And frightful as is the going, the place when 
you reach it is by no means a haven where one would be. We 
take it that for various reasons no one who begins Hunting for 
Gold will be content to lay it down till he has finished it.——The 
Vanished Yacht, by E. Harcourt Burrage (Nelson and Sons), 
brings us back to the realms of fiction again. A rascally sailing- 
master, who has been too much trusted by the owner of the 
‘Daphne,’ steals it bodily, and goes in search of a treasure of 
which he knows. The pursuit gives occasion for plenty of adven- 
tures. In one chapter we have a graphic description of how a 
well-managed sailing vessel beats an ill-managed gunboat; in 
another there is a vivid picture of a tidal wave and the destruc- 
tion which it works. Between one thing and another, formid- 
able aspects of Nature and man in his fiercest moods, there is 
no lack of danger and of action. 


The King’s Story-Book. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
Laurence Gomme, (A. Constable and Co.)—It is scarcely correct 
for Mr. Gomme to say that while fairy-tales have been used to 
exhaustion to provide reading for the young, “ English history 
and English romantic literature have not been appealed to.” 
Mr. Gomme has, we are aware, a wide acquaintance with certain 
kinds of literature, but of the gift-book kind he must know little 
or nothing. The writer of this notice has been reviewing stories 
of the historical or historico-romantic kind for many years, and 
could name scores of them. Mr. Henty and Mrs. E. Everett-Green, 
to mention two names only, have produced no inconsiderablé 
number. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Gomme’s book is constructed 
on somewhat different lines. He gives between thirty and forty 
passages from English writers in which great hisvorical events 
are described, with more or less of a setting-off. The first is 
Lord Lytton’s magnificent description of the battle of Hastings; 
further on William of Malmesbury is laid under contribution for 
the drowning of Henry I.’s son; Sir Walter Scott furnishes “ The 
Return of the Lion Heart,” from “Ivanhoe ;” and Shakespeare, 
in Henry V., tells the story of Agincourt; “ The Trial and 
Execution of Sir Thomas More” is taken from Miss Manning's 
admirable little book. Coming down to later times, we have 
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Dickens’s marvellous description of the George Gordon riots. 
There are illustrations, somewhat conventional in character, but 
with plenty of spirit. 

Some Western Folk. By Mabel Quiller Couch. (Horace 
Marshall. )—The coincidence may be an accidental one, but the 
yolume of stories and sketches by Mabel Quiller Couch collected 
under the title, Some Western Folk, bears a curious resemblance 
an form and typography, as well as in literary character, to Mr. 
Hardy’s somewhat ironically entitled “Life’s Little Ironies.” 
These tales, which for their bright, unaffected ability, and still 
more for their puftity of style, are not incomparable to the 
sombre cameos of Mr. Hardy, are of not quite so gloomy 
and pessimistic a cast. But, on the whole, we feel more and 
more that if they are true to life, and unaffected by the 
existing literature of Wessex, a Royal Commission might be 
profitably employed in inquiring into the social life and morals 
of that region. Several of Mabel Quiller Couch’s stories are 
rather slight, particularly the more cheerful ones, which is a 
pity, as there is too much of the vaguely pathetic element. “A 
Workhouse Romance” is a pretty provincial study. But “The 
Disciple of an Old Creed” is rather an unsatisfying attempt 
in a distinctly Hardyesque vein, ‘‘In Charlock Time” and “The 
Righting of Lavinia,” on the other hand, are two grimly effective 
tragedies. The latter, it may be observed, is one of three tales 
involving the death, by a sort of quasi-murder, of innocent 
children! On the whole, Some Western Folk is a clever and well- 
written book, but we could wish a little more solid literary “ meat’ 
to the proportion of somewhat distasteful flavouring. Or if this 
is impossible, we are sorry once again for the “ Western folk,” and 
note with regret (for the local colouring of the sketches is not 
particularly characteristic) the number of “wisht” women and 
“ buffleheaded” men who figure in them. 


B. I. Barnato: a Memoir. By Harry Raymond. (Isbister and 
Co.)—A Life of the financial celebrity popularly known as 
“Barney Barnato” was an inevitable contribution to the history 
of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. We suppose there 
is some real parallel to be drawn between Sir Francis Drake, 
whose watchword (“ get your blow in first,” or words to that effect) 
the late millionaire unconsciously appropriated, but the romance 
of the thing appears to us somehow to be monopolised by the 
Elizabethan fortune-hunter. Mr. Harry Raymond’s simple and 
well:meant biography of B. I. Barnato supplies a dismally in- 
structive page (chapter, we should rather say) to modern Colonial 
and Imperial history; and the caricatures from the Capetown 
Lantern carry one back at once to the dingiest politics of the 
eighteenth century. Undoubtedly there is something “Napoleonic” 
(we prefer that to any more judicial term) in the way in which 
Mr. Barnato “came, saw (several long days before other people), 
and conquered,” first diamonds, and then gold; and if he was 
not the best-abused man of his time, his own “ apology” for 
his life, delivered to the Kimberley electors, quite recalls that 
of Socrates. But there is something thoroughly depressing 
about the mere crude struggle for precious metals (here so 
sympathetically recorded in racy, not to say sporting, language), 
in the fights of rival “Kings of Diamonds,” the squabbles of 
financial cliques, and the fierce repression of that dread local 
malady known as “I. D. B.” (“Illicit Diamond Buying ”) ; 
but a something for which we suppose all persons who 
appreciate expensive jewellery must share the responsibility. 
From the dreary, restless grind of the speculating financier’s life 
we turn, as he did, with comparative delight to his more humane 
(if less distinguished) performances on the stage and the 
hustings. There is no reason to doubt that the late Mr. 
Barnato did a great deal of difficult and useful work (which 
will, perhaps, like that of Drake, be better appreciated later on), 
that he was, as Mr. Raymond assures us, so “absolutely devoid 
of malice” that he even forgave his enemies after they had 
been sufficiently “grilled.” It would appear also that, if 
correctly reported, he was an effective and powerful speaker. 


The Pioneers of the Klondyke. Narrated by M. H. E. Hayne, 
and recorded by H. West Taylor. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—Mr. Hayne is a non-commissioned officer in the Mounted 
Police; Mr. Taylor is a journalist who has worked up his story 
into literary form. The wealth of the Klondike region is strongly 
asserted; so is the hardship of the work. The temperature in 
the winter 1896 97, which was milder than its predecessor, never 
fell under 50° below zero; but then it never rose above freezing 
point between October 31st and March 8rd. As for gold, it was 
not so abundant that the sugar was adulterated with the dust, 
but it was plentiful enough. Two miners, finding their strength 
giving out, sold a claim to some new-comers, who agreed to give 
£5,000 for it, paying £400 down, and the balance in three months. 
When they came to make the final payment they had worked fifty 
Square feet only (? fifty feet square). As for the hardships, 








here is a specimen. The common drink is “hooch,” made of 
molasses, dry fruit, or berries, fermented with sour dough, and 
flavoured with old boots and things far more unsavoury; when 
fermented it is stood in an empty kerosine-can. Nothing is said, 
we see, of the route overland from Calgary. 


The Life-Story of a Village Pastor (Robert Pool). Related by his 
Son, the Rev. J. J. Pool, B.D. (J. Clarke and Co.)—Mr. R. Pool, 
who is now enjoying a well-earned leisure, has been a specimen of 
a somewhat uncommon class, the rural Nonconformist minister. 
Chapels are common enough ; few villages with as many as three 
hundred inhabitants have not one at least. But they are very 
seldom served by resident ministers. Mr. Pool was for man 
years—his son does not always give us dates—such a resident 
And his “life-story” has not a little interest. He began witk 
being a lay evangelist, and went on to holding regular pastorates 
He seems to have been a fervent advocate of Disestablishment 
though the references to the Anglican Church are not, on the whole, 
unkindly, and, for a time, an equally fervent teetotal advocate 
Without changing his personal practice in this respect, he has 
learned to tolerate other views. Not the least interesting thing 
in the “life-story ” is the development of opinion on the question 
of future retribution. He was struck early in his course by the 
question of a Sunday-school scholar, how it was that the rich man 
in the parable seems to have become a better man in hell. He 
passed it for the time unnoticed, but along with other things it 
led to his feeling that he could no longer preach the doctrine of 
eternal torment. A similar development has led him to abandon 
the tenet of verbal inspiration. He condemns trust-deeds for 
chapels, we see. 


With the Greeks in Thessaly. By W. Kinnaird Rose. (Methuen 
and Co.)—Mr. Rose was Reuter’s war correspondent in the Greek 
War, and he has collected in this volume the despatches which 
he sent from the field of battle or flight. They are little ampli- 
fied, he tells us, and certainly they are no small achieve- 
ment for one so situated. The correspondent who has the luck 
to be on the winning side is, so-to speak, in clover; he who has 
to be with the losing, espécially when the losers get so much the 
worst of it as did the Greeks in Thessaly, is in a very difficult 
position. The terrible “Stampede to Larissa,” and the “ Flight 
from Larissa to Volo” are graphically described. It must not be 
supposed, however, that there was nothing but disaster on the 
Greek side. As in the Sack of Troy, quondam etiam victis 
redit in precordia virtus. Mr. Rose went again to the front, 
after the disasters of Larissa; he was too late for the fighting at 
Velestino, which was, pérhaps, the most creditable thing that the 
Greeks did in the course of the war. This battle was fought 
on April 30th, and ended in a decided Greek success. A few 
days afterwards the Turks renewed their attack. This time 
they were too strong to be repulsed. The Greeks fought well, and 
the English volunteers particularly distinguished themselves, but 
the odds were too heavy. While Mr. Rose does justice to the 
good behaviour of the Greeks when well commanded, he also 
speaks plainly of the imbecility of the authorities. Never was a 
war entered upon with such absolute want of preparation. There 
is another matter which he does not conceal. The brigandage 
which developed itself when the Greek retreat had begun was 
disgraceful, one cannot help saying, to the nation. It ought not 
to have been possible whatever had happened. No such thing 
could have taken place among the French in 1870. We quite 
agree with the moral which Mr. Rose draws from his story. The 
vaciliation of the European Concert constitutes a great danger. 
And of all pernicious nonsense the worst is the counsel that we 
must speak with bated breath lest we should inflame the 
fanaticism of Islam. The best thing that we can do is not, 
indeed, to use hard words, which after all are of little use, but to 
coerce the Sultan. Nothing would so calm Mahommedan passion 
as to learn that the Caliph had had to sue for peace. Force is the 
only argument that Islam heeds or understands. 


Harvard Stories: Sketches of the Undergraduate. By Waldron 
Kintzing Post. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—One age overlaps 
another in the history of mankind; the Stone Age still lasts in 
one country, while the Iron has well begun in another. So, to 
judge from these stories, the “ Peter Priggins” age still exists in 
Harvard. Peter himself does not appear; the College servant, 
“scout,” alias “gyp,” does not play a part on the other side of 
the Atlantic, but the undergraduate seems to be at Oxford in the 
thirties. When he appears in English fiction it is chiefly as a 
character in the problem novel, moral or theological. Who knows 
whether the change is for the better? Meanwhile it is agreeable 
to renew our youth under the guidance of Mr. Post, even though 
it be under other skies. 


The Life of Our Saviour Jesus Christ. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
This is the first volume of the work for which M. Tissot went to 
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Palestine that he might study the actual places of the story and 
paintthem. His work consists of drawings and notes illustrative 
of the Gospels. The whole of the drawings were exhibited, and 
at the time they were considered in the Spectator. Here we will 
only say that the colour reproductions are as well done as possi- 
ble by Messrs. Lemercier, of Paris. 

Old English Glasses. By Albert Hartshorne. (Edward Arnold.) 
—This ponderous quarto deals minutely with the history not only 
of glass made in England, but also with that which was imported 
from Venice and Holland. Besides an introduction dealing with 
ancient glass in sixteen different countries, there is a large 
appendix of original documents, The author mentions a curious 
fact, that in the fourteenth century the glass drinking vessels of 
English and French Kings came from the East. They seem to 
have been highly valued, being set in silver enriched with 
enamels. There seems to be no explanation why the English 
and French glass-workers who could make painted windows did 
not turn their attention to making decorated drinking vessels. 
The present volume has numbers of illustrations, chiefly full-page 
lithographs. In spite of this cleverness, we feel that lithography 
is not the right medium. The crumbling line of the lithographer 
is out of sympathy with the hard brilliancy of glass. The book, 
with its full index, will no doubt be of great use to the collector. 


Portrait Miniatures. By George C. Williamson. (Bell and Sons.) 
—This volume, belonging as it does to “> “Connoisseur Series,” 
is intended chiefly as a collector’s guide; but the number of 
beautiful and interesting miniatures reproduced make it a 
delightful picture-book. Of the early works there is no doubt as 
to the superiority of Hans Holbein; his portrait of the little son of 
the Duke of Suffolk is an exquisite work. The great painter of 
character, Cooper, is unfortunately only represented by wood 
engravings of the portraits of Monk and Cromwell; nowhere is 
direct facsimile more wanted than in the reproduction of minia- 
tures, on account of the fineness of the originals. One of the 
most remarkable things in the collection is the plumbago draw- 
ing on vellum of Charles II., made by David Loggan from the 
life, for his celebrated engraving. The ordinary portraits of 
Charles so often become inhuman in their extravagance of 
leering eyes and blackened eyebrows that they fail to con- 
vince one of their likeness to the original. This drawing, how- 
ever, is quite different. The face is as unpleasing as it well 
can be,—sensual, selfish, the face of a man under no illusions as 
to the characters of his fellow-men. But, at the same time, the 
face shows signs of the ability which made Pepys write that when 
the King did attend to business he was more capable than all his 
Council. The besetting sin of miniature art is the tendency to 
degenerate into artificial prettiness. This was much more the case 
in the late eighteenth-century work than in the earlier. As an 
instance of a great picture in little, we could not have a better 
example than Ozias Humphrey’s portrait of Queen Charlotte. If 
we did not know it to be the reproduction of a miniature, we 
might take it for a fine Reynolds. 


Little Ivan’s Hero. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton) 
(E. Nister.)—The most characteristic thing in this story is the 
reality with which in the child’s belief the continued presence of 
the dead with those who are left behind is invested, till what the 
child believes the man comes to believe also. Nothing could be 
better managed, too, than the way in which this conviction is 
strengthened. Ivan’s mother has left unexpressed what was the 
last and chief wish of her heart. She bas written in her diary 
that such a wish there was, and then left it. Unconsciously the 
husband fulfils it. Altogether this is a very touching and in- 
structive story. The illustrations, by E. Stuart Hardy, are full 
of spirit. 

A Lady of Wales. By the Rev. Vincent J. Leatherdale. 
(Horace Cox.)—This “Story of the Siege of Chester” belongs, 
as may be supposed, to the latter days of the great struggle 
between King and Parliament. Mr. Leatherdale seems to have 
studied the history of the period carefully, and has constructed 
out of his materials, which have been usefully illustrated by some 
local knowledge, a readable tale. Possibly it is a little too long; 
three hundred pages and a “bittock” would have been better 
than four hundred with the same addition. Mr. Leatherdale 
must learn that nothing should be admitted into a story which 
does not further the action, explain the motives, or make distinct 
the personalities of the character. Of course this need not be 
interpreted too literally. The writer of fiction is allowed his 
ornamenta, and even his digressions—if they are so good as to 
excuse themselves—but he must be careful not to exceed a very 
moderate privilege. But there is good promise in A Lady of 
Wales, and we shall look with interest for another effort,—only 
not too soon. 

Tates.—The Fall of a Star. By Sir W. Magnay, Bart. 


ttt aL, 
distinguished himself in academical and Parliamentary life, Jt 
is of his successes in the latter region that we are chiefly told 
and of the social elevation to which they seem about to lead bi : 
But he has committed a crime, and vengeance pursues him, ™ ; 
story of his attempt to escape, which occupies the latter chapte : 
of the volume, is peculiarly effective. The intervention of the 
agent which after all stops him just as he seems about to 
escape is distinctly good.——The Larramy’s. By George Ford, 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—As usual, we sup our fill of horrors, not of 
the melodramatic, but of the realistic, kind. Mr. Ford shows no 
little skill in showing how the strong will of William Larramy’s 
character developed into brutality, and how the very masterful. 
ness of the passion which won his wife resulted in the ruin of 
their married life. The ardent lover becomes a savage tyrant: 
the wife, whom he has compelled to love him almost against her 
will, can only avenge herself by poisoning herself and her 
children. The husband “ went out of that room with hair ag 
white as snow.” But what of the critic who has to go through 
such scenes by the score >——Sybil Foster’s Love-Story. By Lady 
Watkin Williams. (Chapman and Hall.)—The “ love-story ” ig, 
so to speak, intwo chapters. Sybil Foster marries a distinguished 
Indian official, but misses, greatly through her own fault, the 
happiness which marriage should give. That is chap. 1. In 
chap. 2 she has a happier experience. The story is of a common- 
place kind, and the introduction of Rara, the evil genius of the 
wife’s life drama, does not improve it. She is not commonplace, 
certainly, but she is not human. 


Nzew Epririons anpD Reprints.—The History of the Indian 
Mutiny. Edited by Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 6 vols. (Longmans 
and Co.)—Vols. I. and II. are from the pen of Sir John Kaye, 
IIL. IV., and V. are written by Colonel Malleson, while the sixth 
contains a very full index.——Reflections on the Art of War, By 
Brigadier-General R. C. Hart, V.C. (Clowes and Sons.)——4A4 
Short History of French Interature. By George Saintsbury. 
(Clarendon Press.)—“ Revised, with the Section on the Nine- 
teenth Century Greatly Enlarged.”——The Makers of Modern 
Rome. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan and Co.)——Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. By Anna Jameson. (G. Bell and Sons.)—The second 
edition has been reprinted, but a material change has been made 
in the illustrations. In the place of the fancy portraits of the 
heroines we have portraits of celebrated actresses who have played 
the parts. Among the most recent of these is Madame Modjeska 
in the character of Juliet.——Undine. By F. de la Motte 
Fouqué. Illustrated by Rosie M. M. Pitman. (Macmillan and 
Co.) May Carols; or, Ancilla Domini, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey de Vere. (Same publishers.) The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. By Sir Walter Scott. With Illustrations by Fred. Pegram. 
(Service and Paton.)——In the series of “Novels of Ivan 
Turgenev” (W. Heinemann), The Torrents of Spring, translated 
by Constance Garnett; and in the “Novels of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson” (same publishers), Captain Mausana and Mother’s 
Hands, translated from the Norwegian.——Sentimental Tommy. 
By J. M. Barrie. (Cassell and Co.)——Casa Braccio. By F. 
Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co.) Handley Cross. By 
the Author of “Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” 2 vols. With 
Illustrations by John Leech. (Lawrenceand Bullen.) ——Travels 
in West Africa. By Mary H. Kingsley. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
The Poems and Sonnets of Henry Constable, (Hacon and Ricketts.) 
—In the “ Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co.), The Essays 
of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, translated by John Florio, Vol. II. 
—In the “Temple Dramatists ” (same publishers), The Critic; 
or, A Tragedy Rehearsed, by Richard B. Sheridan, edited, with 
Preface and Notes, by G. A. Aitken.——In the “ Border Edition 
of the Waverley Novels,’ edited by Andrew Lang (John C. 
Nimmo), Guy Mannering——In the series of “ Standard English 
Novels” (Macmillan and Co.), Captain Marryat’s Newton Forster, 
Illustrated by J. C. Sullivan ; and Miss Austen’s Mansfield Park, 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson.—The Grey Lady. By Henry 
Seton Merriman. (Smith and Elder.)——Rhoda Fleming. By 
G. Meredith. (A. Constable.) ——A Doctor of the Old School. 
By Ian Maclaren. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ——The Ralstons. 
By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Ritual 
of Health. By H. Cooper Pattin. (Jarrold and Sons.)—— 
Lives of the Saints. By S. Baring-Gould. July. Parts I. and Il. 
(J. C. Nimmo.) —Yet another edition of the“ Waverley Novels.” 
This time they are to be in the “ Temple Library ” (J. M. Dent 
and Co.)—The first issue is, of course, Waverley in two volumes: 
and very pretty volumes they are, in their green leather binding. 
They are of duodecimo size, easily pocketable, and certainly cheap 
at two shillings net. The binding alone would be charged as 
much to the retail customer.——The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
By George Meredith. (A. Constable.)——The Tinted Venus. By 
F, Anstey. Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. (Harper and 
Brothers.) ——The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, and 

















(Macmillan and Co.)—The “Star” is a man who has greatly 





the Sequel Thereto. With an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
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Tiutton. With Illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert 


Railton. (John C. Nimmo.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


.H. L.), and Another, The Law Relating to Unconscionable Bargains 
Ballot Ct ney-lenders, 8vo (Stevens & Haynes) 7/6 





Boas (Mrs. Fredk.), English History for Children, cr 8vo ........ ae (Nisbet) 2/6 
Galder (R. McLean), A Berwickshire Bard (Songs and Poems) ...(Houlston) 3/6 
Olarke (H. B.), The Cid Campeador, cr 8vo ......... sccccccccscscsescsvoree(Eatnam) 5/0 


Daniels (J. H.), A History of British Postmarks, cr 8¥0 w.4......(L. U. Gill) 2/6 
Ellis (H.), Affirmations, 8VO ..+....sssssssssserseeee (W. Soott) 6/0 
Erskine (Hon. 8.), Lord Dallborough, Cr 8V0......ssssssessesessreeses (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Evans (T. J.), Notes on Carpentry and Joinery, Ist Stage (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Fowler (J.), A Manual of Mental Science for Teachers & Students (Fowler) 4/0 
Glover (Lady), Life of Sir John Hawley Glover, 8V0.......4.... (Smith & Elder) 14/0 
Hadow (W. H.), A Croatian Composer, Cr 8V0 ........s.seseesessessessenseeres (Seeley) 2/6 
Harrisse (H.) Diplomatic History of America: First Chapter (B. F.Stevens) 7/6 
Jsabell (J.), Wonderland Wonders, roy 8V0_ ......seeseeses (Home Words Office) 5/0 
aclean (H.), Popular Photographic Printing Processes, cr 8vo (L. U.Gill) 2/6 
O'Donoghue (D. J.), The Life and Writings of James Clarence Mangan, 

(Geddes) 7/6 
.(Macmillan) 42/0 
(Macmillan) 6/0 








WUT cvacesiccacsvacsssccasenenasé 
BF (J.), Pen Drawing and Pen Drauchtsmen, 4to 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Henry Whitehead, 1825-1896, 8vo 
Hhoades (W. O.), A Houseful of Rebels, cr 8vo..... (Constable) 4/6 
Rose: a Romance of 192-, by Jay Kay, cr 8vo .. Arrowsmith) 2/0 
Ruesell (J. M.), Geordie, the Black Prince, cr 8VO .....ssssccssssseeeeeees (Blackie) 2/0 
Sacrament in Song (The), arranged by E. A. D., 18m0.......esceeseeeee (Frowde) 2/6 
Smith (R. A. H. Bickford), Cretan Sketches, 8V0 ...........cccseseseeee (Bentley) 6/0 
Suell (B. J.), Le Bon Dieu: Addresses to Children, cr 8V0 ...... aqusnetll (Cave) 2/0 
Bnell (B, J.), The Widening Vision, cr 870 ........:.cecessscceeseeseeeeereesenees (Cave) 3/6 
Sola (A. K, I.), Klondyke: Truth & Facts of the New El Dorado (Simpkin) 5/0 
Soley (R.), Maroupa, cr 8vo........ oes (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), ** Come ye Children,” Cr 8V0 ....scosseereeserseeees (Passmore) 2/0 
Stein (9.), Self and Comrades, cr 8VO .......esscecssseecesees (Vinton) 3/6 
Taylor (W. W.), Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s Euclid (Camb, U. Press) 10/6 
Westlake (S. H. J.), Authentic Portraiture of S. Francis of Assisi (Parker) 7/6 























[*,* From January 1st all books reviewed will have the published 
price attached, so far as can be ascertained by us. This will apply 
only to books issued above 6s. in price. | 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.4.; Toe Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gauiemant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THz Haroup A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 85 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Germs of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half 


{ncluding postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
Kingdom wth & CiscO ld 2.0 F 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


SEIN as sis iadeasacscseiavecccvesecervscausnsivsors 
“ iti ” 
LIBERTY” LIBERTY 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


YU LE-TI DE Catalogue containing 370 Illustrations of Quaint, 


Rare, Beautiful, and Inexpensive Novelties, col- 
Gl FTS. lected both from the Far Kast and Eurepe, 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


DAINTY AND UNCOMMON PRESENTS, 
Inspection invited. POST-FREE, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
o ¢ & ER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


Quarterly. 




















MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 
ASSETS, 1896 ... seo coe sce sce cee 00 cee one one 47,990,455 
SURPLUS, 1896 ... ... ove a << 105,444 


ADAPTABILITY.— 
Life Insurance. 


PROMPTITUDE.— 
Ciaims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


LIBERALITY.— 
Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


FUNDS — £3,750,000. 


LLFe @FreLoe 


Established 1810. 


OUR 





EY E.$, 








Investment. Income. 





S UN 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. ANNUITIES. 
Fidelity Guarantee Bonds. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCES. 
Employers’ Liability and 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION POLICIES. 


Apply for SPECIAL Prospectuses, recently Revised, ta 
The GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


os E. DENT and CO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCQA T IT N &. 


e The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
after Ohristmas from DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 

Eight, 80 guineas; under Hight, 60 guineas, 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BUYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Feotball and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE STORIES of the NATIVITY of JESUS CHRIST, 

Sermon by Rev. CHARLES Voyrsky, reverently proving them to be untrue, 
has been sent to all the Bishops and Dignitaries of the Church of England. 
Any person may have it gratis on application to the Author, Annesley Lodge, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C—Mr. 
FREDERIC HARRISON will DELIVER the ANNUAL ADDRESS to 











104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


the LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY on SATURD AY, January Ist at 5 p.m. 
December 31st, at 8 p.m.. ‘‘ The Day of all the Dead.” Admission Free. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For WomMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFKSSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the eo ae HANNAH ROBERISON, B.A. 

The SESSION 1898 BEGINS on JANUARY 20th. The Course includes 
fall preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by the 
Universities of London and of Cambridge held annually in December. 

particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON at the College. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SESSION 1897-98. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
Classes in Elementary Greek and Trigonometry will be held for Students who 
will have matriculated in ae 1898. Special classes in preparation for 
Matriculation (January, 1899) will be formed on the entry of a sufficient 


number of names. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





Women), 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Womey), 
YORK PLAC#, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of PRINCIPAL 
of BEDFORD COLLEGE. Testi als (not ding four in number) and 
name of references to be sent in on or before JANUARY 15th, 1898. Twenty 
copies of the Testimonials to be forwarded to, and all enquiries to be made of, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 

9 Pelham Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 











INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SOHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Side. Preparatory Department. Fees from £65 to 
275 a year.—Apply to the HKAD-MASIER. NEXT TERM BEwINS 
JANUARY 19th. 





ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY wishes to hear of Two 

or Three GIRLS to Share her Home. Every educational advantage. 

Ref. may be made to Lady Probyr, Sandringham, or Kev. Canon Hervey, 
Sandringham.—Add., Miss ALICE BECH, Sandringham, Norfolk. 


ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECELVE in their quiet and healthy home a 
FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, 
Best references given by the parents of former pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, 
Auteuil, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne). 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad, 
Home comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 


IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR.-ON-SEA.  Estab- 
lished 49 years, Head-Master, Mr. CONDER, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, double Honours Classical and Science Tripos)s BOYS PREPARED 
for the Public Schools and other Examinations. Football and cricket grounds ; 
chemical laboratory, carpenter’s shop, &c.—Full particulars on application. 














OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
EXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fieetwood. 


OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; ciose to 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

Grade Endowed School, PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 

NAVY, and PROFESSIONS. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M A., Head-Master. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GrrxLs, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
f.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-é3-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large house and grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


OYS SCHOOLS.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Fees, from 20 to 100 guineas per annum. PRIVATE TUITION, NAVY 

and ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. Prospectuses and fnll information (no 
ry. ad from the Educational Advertising Agents, Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London.—State age of pupil; limit of fees; district preferred, 

















| Ba! ee G OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The OORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 

Rate of Interest, 2? per cent. per annum. 

Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Oburch Side, 


Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk, 


September 15:b, 1897, 
W R iI T I N G. 
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. Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excelieut References, 





an ee tires, 
OYAL A 
R GR 1OULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Established Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientifi ‘ 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Instruction in 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, t, for -Ownerg 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, Kg, 
. fe 


’ CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, . H. N. Story-Maskelyne. If 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oye 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart, nha, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton.” UP» 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dai hi i i 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. ry» Scholarships, Diplomas, &,, 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1998, 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror G imi 
_, 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMinowAG Limited, 
Head-Mistress ... ... 1. 0 w+ .. .» Miss JAPP, B A. 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum Natu 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony. Needl eer 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, fe. mont 
ee 7 oe pe -. TERM, JANUARY 18th, 1898 pi 
omnibuses daily from Moseley an and+worth, A Boarding- ‘ : 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School, ding-Houte (Thorne Hil, 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary 





PHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror ais 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M, I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St’ 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Eaq. - 





Q WITZERLAND.—HOME- SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing ciimate: 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchunged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. “j 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs paszed into Public Schonly 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. , 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica) 

and Modern Sides. FOURTERKN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities ot 

the annual value of £700. Several Eotrance Scholarships, Terme, £65-55 per 

annum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Great Yarmouth, 


UNSTANTON, NORFOLK. — ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHOOL, founded in 1870. BOYS PREPARED for the Puble- 
Schools and the Navy. Head-Masters: J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, B.A. 
Oxon; Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. Oxon, NEXT TERM BEGINS 
— — 18th.—For Prospec.us and Honour-list write to Mr. MORGAN. 
BR ° 


ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


The Montgomeryshire County Governing Body invite applications for the 
HEAD-MISTRESs-SHIP of the LLANIDLOES GIKLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, 
Candidates must have a classical degree in some University of the United King- 
dom or have passed the classical degree examination of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and be competent to teach mixed classes of boys and girls, Salary, £110. Uapi- 
tation Fee, £110s. Present number of Girls in the School, 26, 

Applications, with 30 copies of not more than six testimonials and of the letter 
of application, to be sent to the undersigned, so as to be received not later thin 
Wednesday, January 12th, 1898, 

GEO, D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the County Governors, Welshp1o!. 














ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Kaq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, 
the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S, Rt. Hon. EARL 
of ROSEBERY, K.G., Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.0.8.L 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Mombers, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUEH, Firra Epitiy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


_ 


——— 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOSR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or N¢zrsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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NDON FOR OXFORD AND 
pereto™ ed ee oo 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 108 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 





Terms and prospectus on application. 








0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ttd.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckinghar 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,608.—Wanted, £5 4s. to supplement an allowance made to a very respect- 
able couple, both past work. The man is in a sick club, and worked for one 
employer fur twenty-five years, Three of the children are helping. 





18,283.—£3 18s. is needed to continue a pension of 5s, a week to a very 
respectible widow, aged 75, formerly a boxmaker. She contributed largely to 
the support of her late husband, who was for fifty years in a club, and received 
a benefit for nine years before his death. Relations and clergy help. 





18,075.—An Fastern Committee need the sum of £2 12s. to complete a pension 
for a man of 60, who has been paralysed for eleven years and is quite helpless, 
He was formerly a house decorator on his own account, and had saved over £100, 
He also belonged to two clubs, His wife earns a little, but has to attend to him 
almost constantly. 





18,387.—£3 18s. is required for a widow, aged 82, who lives with her daughters. 
The bread-winner is in ill-health and cannot work as much as an able-bodied 
woman; her sister, deficient in intelligence, helps, and the two combined cannot 
keep themseives and their mother. 





19,870.—£6 16s. 6d, is asked for to plete an all for a widow, aged 64, 
She has supported herself (and for some years an invalid husband also) by 
monthly nursing, but her health is now broken down and she is unable to work. 
She bas saved money whenever this was possible, Her savings are now 
exhausted. A son and the clergy contribute. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

rate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’s GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 


OTTER’S CATALOGUE of Newand Second-hand Books, 
Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for DECEMBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free. —WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








| canines ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS wo so ou te 


1848, 


£27,000,000 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... ... £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898, 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 
Hrap OFFIcEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronouncs it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
CueEapsipr, H.C., 954 REGENT STREKT, W.. LONDON, 
3 EXCHASGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 











A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘It i i i i ing i 
acy and faithful anecdotece"” is a bright little collection, abounding in 





17,818,—£2 12s. is wanted to continue a pension to a superior single woman of 
84, now very infirm, who could never earn more than the sma!] wages of a needle- 
woman, and in tha past helped to support a feeble-minded brother, There is no 
relation able to help; but a friend of the family, who bas he)ped for years at 
some personal sacrifice, allows 4s.a week. The pensioner is the recipient of the 
Archbishop’s Dole and Corody. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 4 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORT, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














25 GUINEA PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 
anuary 2\st. 


Extended Cruise, including Atbens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Damascus, &c., February 18th, on the 8.Y, ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3188 tons 
electric sight, excellent cuisine, accompanied by Mr. Perowne, 


LecturERSs: Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Lambert Playfair, Dean Forrest, Arch- 
deacon Stevens, Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay 


Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 





The ‘“*‘PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘‘ Perfected’’ Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” St; Oil. 


Liver 
‘*It is a great boon to get such | ‘‘Has almost the delicacy of Salad. 
an Oi1.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 


“‘Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- **No nauseous eructations follow”’ 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘‘ REPEAT.”’ 


i= ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as possible, that thet» 
“ PERFECTED " Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retail 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their “ Perfected” ts genuine 
unless sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing their Signature in white 
across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misrepresentations 














London: T. FISHER UNWIN. Paternoster Sauare, E.C. 





have involved disappojntment to the purchaser and necessitated legal proceedings 
against the vendor. 
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NOW READY, 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


Exquisitely Illustrated. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


0 ONTENTS. 
“*L’ Allegro.’ FRONTISPIECE, 
Krom a + ll by C. W. Cope. 
A Protest. Ernest A. NEwTON. 


Illustrated by J. W. West. 
Osterley Park. 
The COUNTESS OF JHRSEY. 
With Illustrations from Special Photographs, 


The Bird at the Neck. Part I. 
W:tun Illustrations by John Sheriff. OX. Tn” 


“Tite.” CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD. 


British Arm Types. — VIII. The 
Colonel 92nd (Gordon) Highlanders, 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman, 


The Great Seal. Part I. 
J. HOLT SOHOOLING, 
With Reproductions of Selected Impressions. 
Rupert of Hentzau. Chaps. 4-5. 
ANTHONY HOPE, 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
South ondon.—I. The First Settle- 
ents. Sir WALTER BESANT. 
With} ~ Sketches by Percy Wadham. 
A Christmas Greeting. 
FRED. G. BOWLES. 
Illustrated by A, L. Bowley. 
Diavola. Exuien Toorneycrorr Fow.er. 
With Illustratious by Frances Ewan. 
How Many Times ? 
LEONARD GREENWOOD. 
The First Crossing of Spitsbergen. 
r MARTIN CONWAY. 
Illustrated from hg 
The Night Express. 
EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
Tllustrated by Pmt. H. Buckland, 
‘The Campaign of the Nile. 
Judge O'CONNOR MORRIS, 
With Plan of the Battle. 
Chimes on the Royal Exchange. 
RNAKD M, KAMSAY, 
Tilustrated by Frances go 
The Foundations of the Sea. 
Illustrated by the Author, G. HAWLEY. 
The Largest Church of Olden Times. 
Lilustrated by the Author. H. W. BREWER, 
From a Cornish Window. 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 
Letter to the Editor. 
Admiral Sir VESEY HAMILTON, G.C.B. 


The Humours of the Month. 
OFFICES: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 











EPPS’ >S’S COCOA. 


Extract FROM A LECTURE ON “Foops AND 
THEIR VALUES,” BY De. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
&c.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us im choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coft-e without hesitation. Oocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story.” 





I 
FEST PART 


EW SERIES of 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
OW READY. PRICE 7p. 


“A miniature library in General Literature. 
Something forall classes of readers.” —Scotsman. 
“An admirable combination of what is best 
in the old and the new style of periodical.” 
—Spectator. 
‘The articles are delightfully blended, in- 
struction and information holding a conspicuous 


ner NTAIN 

PENING CHAPTERS of 
OHN BUCHAN’S 

EW NOVEL, 

OHN BURNET of BARNS. 


This story is full of dramatic incident, and 
may be expected to give its author a high place 
amongst the best modern writers of tales of 
romantic adventure, 

COMPLETE STORIES by 

ARTHUR BARRY, 


AMES PATEY, 
[), © JOHNSTONE. 


Among other Articles in 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL ARE 


THE FATK of SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

UNCLAIMED FORTUNES. 

AT the MAKING of CANADA. ISABELLA 
FYVIE MAYO. 

WATER, the MODERN RIVAL of COAL. 

THE RIDERS of the PLAINS. By ROGER 
POCOCK. 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS, &c. 
Annnal Subscription 7s. 9d., or, including postage to 
any er at home or abroad, 9s, 6d. 

RESS OPINIONS ON 


HAMBERS'S JOURNAL 


‘tree NUMBER. Price 1s. 
“In none and quantity will compare with 


“*% tll corrective to the mass of illus- 
trated literature.” 

***Chambers’s’ does not rely upon pictorial 
illustrations for its popularity, but rather 
upon the excellence of its reading matter.” 

On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
W. & R. Cuamsers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvutsipE Paaz, TWELVE GuInzas, 
Page £10 10 
FIAUPAGO cssscessesssvorecerscosesene & S 
rter- Page 
arrow Column .. 
Half-Column M..... 
Quarter-Columz ..... 
ComPanizs, 
Outside yeaa eeeeaamemmemaeg 14 0 
Inside Page wesc 1212 0 
Five lines (50 mein: - ee: in broad eolumn 
half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. Aq inch, 
Across two narrow = two-thirds width of page, 


4s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
3s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 















oOrcern 

= 
S&Sb 
acooaco 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





oe 
NOW READY, Brice One Shilling, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1898 
1, Toe Wipower. Oha 
2. LatLy ToLuenpnat, “a a 
3. Monsteur LE Presipenr, 
. ALAS, Poor Fino! ? 
THE CHEVALIER D’Antay. 
Ligerre, 
OMAN LEARNED A: 
Tue Lapr Tantivy, re. 
POETRY AND Prpgs, 
10. A SEASIDE GaRvEN, 
1L. Trucotox. (Conelusion,) 


‘NOTICE.—A New Story by 
FLORENCE MONT GoueRy 
Author of « Misunder- 
stood,” &¢., — entitled 
TONY, is now ready, 
in one small vol., 9s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


gure 


PLO PNM 











JANUARY, 1898. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price Sixpence, 
Contents, 

Tue Duenna oF A Genius. By M.E. Fra 
Francis Blundell), Author of ‘Ina Kort County 
Village,” ‘A Daughter of the Soil,” & y 

Tue TALE OF THE Furnt. Bv A. M. Bai. 

Tue Fuieut or a Sout. By Water Herries Pollock, 

THE ar pense a By Harol@ Child, 

THE ReE-aARISEN MOTHER, OR THE REtvg 
Deap. By A. G. Gilchrist. cine 

THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ MonsIzUR Tonson.” By Austin 
Dobson. 

Tue Story or THE “Donna” From 1883 To 1997, 

I. By the Editor. 
II. By the Author of ‘* Charles Lowder,” 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, jt Den, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
d.tional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C,) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 


Liability Insurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 





173. 9s, 6d. 








IRKBECEK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw? 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, po3t-free. 


FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
Third Edition in the Press. 
With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 
By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Veperre”). 


From the SPECTATOR.— Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English 
literature produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into his- 
torical scenes......The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it 


ie REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“The book is one which makes the 


breath come quick, and the throat to bulge, and .the eyes to grow moist. It isa 
Jendid book, a book not unworthy its splendid theme. It is veritable genius 
t shines in these straightforward, stirring stories.” 


Now ready, with Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN 
HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G. 


By LADY GLOVER. 


ed by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
Stes GO.8.1., D.0.L., LL.D., F.R.S. : : 





New Volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
TIMES.—" A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” 
Ready this day, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203. net. 
VOL. LIII. (SMITH-—-STANGER) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1895, and a farther Volume 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present date, 

Notz.—A Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application, 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J. B. Attay. Witha Preface by Epwarp 
Downes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, 18s, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,.—“ Since Sir James Stephen’s triumphant vindi- 
cation of Hastings in the matter of Nuncomar, no such convincing piece of legal 
investigation has appeared. Mr, Atlay has been able completely to clear the 
character of a great judge from a tissue of foul aspersions,” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Kgyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Burcurr, Anthor 
of “‘ A Strange Journey,’’ ** A Black Jewel,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mrs, Butcher’s narrative is certainly well- 
fitted to meet the wants of a large class who, as she says, would like to know 
something about the true Christian d dants of the ient Egyptians.” 


MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITICN. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait 
and Facsimile of a “Sonnet from the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. *,* This Edition is uniform with the 
Two-Volume Edition of Robert Browning’s Complete Works. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 
By Josrru McOass, late Father Antony, 0.S.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A striking book...... If this were the age of Mary Tudor most 
of us would be trooping off to see Mr. McCabe fried at Smithfield.”’ 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
PUBLIC OPINION.—“ The story is fall of poesy, beautiful in its reality, and 
ore in its creation. A book which will never be forgotten by those who 
read it.” 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry ps 


La Pastore, Author of ‘“‘ A Toy Tragedy,” ** The Little Squire,” &. Crown 


vO, 

From PUNCH.—“ The best novel my Baronite has read since the days began 
toshorten. One is interested from the first by the desire to see how one of the 
most audacious plots in modern fiction can be reasonably worked out...... Deborah 
is delightful,” 








A New Serial Story by STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
entitled “THE CASTLE INN,’’ 
BEGINS In THE JANUARY NUMBER oF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


which also contains: 
A BALLAD by CONAN DOYLE, 
ENTITLED 
CREMONA: a Ballad of the Irish Brigade; 
the first of a Series of 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG — (sir John Moore at Corunna) 
by the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT, Author of ‘‘DEEDS THAT WON 
THE EMPIRE;” AND 
THE Porrry or Byron: an Anniver- , WATERLOO: a Contemporary Letter. 
fary Study. By Stephen Phillips, Tux DrumtTocuty Bacirtivus. By Mrs. 
~~ Buen TO THE KionprKe. By T.|” 4. Meyer Henne. 
rowan (of the Bar of the North- Ancient METHODS OF SIGNALLING, 
E 


West Territories), *< : 
we ‘Tuminsip” Ear, By ©. E,|_ BY Charles Bright, P.R.S.E. 


imond. “| THe Strange Storr or MapsaME 
A Literary Frrenpsuir. By Miss| Lrrarcr. By A. H. Millar. 
Elizabeth Lee. PaGes FROM A PrivaTe Diary, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 459, ’ Price ls, 


‘ ConTENTS, 

1, A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE, By Joun Berwick. Chaps. 7-9. 
2. BURNS. By Cuaries WHIBLEY. 

3. IN THE LAND OF THE WHITE POPPY. 
4, SOME FRIENDS OF BROWNING. By J. 0. Happen. 
5. THE GENTLE ART OF CYOLING. By An Amster. I. 


6. AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, B3 
TiaHE Horpxins. 


7. SAYWARD’S RAID: a Tale of the Behring Sea. 
8 THE FRENOH INVASION OF IRELAND. By C. Lirromw Farxrver. I, 


By G, Levett-YxatTs, 





NOW READY. 
Fanuary Number of 


THE CENTURY. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4p. 


ConrTAINS :— 


A MYTH OF WATERLOO. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated by JosrPH PENNELL. 


SCENES FROM HUXLEY’S HOME LIFE. 
By HIS SON. 
With a Portrait and an Autograph. 


MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE. 
Reminiscences of Mexico during the French Intervention. 
By SARA Y. STEVENSON. 
Ete. Etc. Ete. 





JANUARY NUMBER OF 
THE 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 
ConTAINS :— 


Seconp INSTALMENT OF 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP. 
By RUDYARDV KIPLING. 


THROUGH THE EARTH. Chapter1. By Clement Fezandie. 
JOHNNY AND THE GIANT. By J. R. Webster. 


And Numerous other Stories. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator, With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,””—Standard, 
“ A very interesting series.” —Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London 'T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW. BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. 


By MARK TWAIN, Author of “A Tramp Abroad.” 


‘* Mr, Albert Chevalier ured to sing a song in which occurs a line, ‘Laugh! I thought I should have died!’ and that line might fairly be i 
question as to whether Mark Twain’s latest book was funny......A]l who appreciate humour or can enjoy laughter should make haste to procure Mey 
Abroad.’ A more effective remedy for the blues has not been offered in Hngland for many a day.”—Publishers’ Circular. mps 
“ Those who only read Mark Twain to laugh will meet him here, often at his wittiest and brightest......00 the whole, we believe that ‘ More Tramps Abroad’ 
will be held in popular esteem with the best books of its author, for every chapter bears witness that it is the work of a shrewd and impartial observer, a man of 
keen common sens*, of the most brilliant wit and genial hnmour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. —Daily Chronicle 
“There must be millions of people to whom anything Mark Twain writes is welcome, and they will like this book as much as anything of the past.” 
“You may open the volume wherever you please, sure to find something to amuse you......0bservant, humorous, witty, and wise.’—Daily News, 


POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 
Seventeen Volumes, in Uniform Style, mostly Illustrated. Crown 8vo, blue cloth, 33, 6d. each. 
MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. | THE ADVENTURES OF TOM | THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. | THE GILDED AGE. 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF SAWYER. THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. | A EAREE heun ee COURT OF 











HUMOUR. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. - 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. THE AMERICAN 
ROUGHING IT; and THE INNO-| TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE-| THE £1.000,000 BANK NOTE, 
CENTS AT HOME. A TRAMP ABROAD. BERRY FINN. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. 





JOAN OF ARC. By Marx Twain. With 12 Illustrations by F. V.. Du Mond. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Davip Curistiz Murray, Author of “Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 


top, 6s. 
* All drawn with a rare and entertaining geod humour. The book, oa the whole, is as delightful a story as any that has come from its author's pon. It is sure 
to be heartily enjoyed by every one who reads it.”—Scotsman. 
“* Honestly conceived, thonehtfully and even tenderly worked ont.”—Athenzum. ** Eminently bright, pl t, and ing.’’—Glasaom Herald. 


BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER. By Avsrin Crarg, Author of “For the Love of a Lass,” &e. Crown 8y0, 


buckram, gilt top, 6a. 
“The author informs us that he has tried to do for South Tynedale what J. M. Barrie has done for ‘Thrums,’ Ian Maclaren for ‘ Drumtochty,’ and Jane 
Barlow for Ireland. That he possesses many of the requisite qualifications the stories prove abundantly.” —Manchester Guardian, 


TALES FROM THE VELD. By Ennest Guanvittx. With 12 Illustrations by M. Nisbet. Crown 8v0, 
ld. 


cloth, 33. 6d. ** An unusually strong volume of sport and adventnre.”— World. 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, and other Tales of the Rail. By Cy Warman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 


“ The book is partly made up of stories—such as that which gives a title to it—and partly of narratives of personal travel. The account of the journey from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem forms, perhaps, the most curious chapter, for we do not recollect that route being described befora purely from a railway-mau’s point of view. 
But the book is meritorious throughout.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Itisnot at all nece-sary to bean engineman in order to appreciate the singular fascination of these tales—some weird and horrible enough to challenge Poe, and 
some rnde and strong and technical enough to rival Kinline’s.”— Morning Leader. 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 
LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 
, THE |DEEMSTER and THE SHADOW OF A CRIME, reset in new type, and bound uniform with “The 
, ristian,’ 6s, each. 
THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By Justin McCarruy, M.P., Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain.” Crown 8vo, 


c'oth, 3s. 6d. 
“* Mr. Justin McCarthy’s fiction is always welcome. There is such a world of good humour about it, he sees things through such a benevolent glass, that his 
hooks are soothing as a cond cigar or a harm!ess narvotic.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


RECENT THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Robert |THE QUEEN’S CUP, By G. A.|PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hunger-| THE CRUCIFORM MARK, By 
































Barr. With 8 Lllustrations, Henty. coe ns. Di Leann’ Marelek: Riccardo Stephens, M.B. 
REVENGE! By Robert Barr. With|DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. by L. + oy sconard Merrick. |THE SUICIDE CLUB. By R. L. 
12 Iustrations. T. Meade. THE LAST ENTRY. By W. C’ark|  gtovensun. With 8 Illustrations, 


INTERFERENCE. By B. M. Croker. | THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Walter| 4 RACING RUBBER. By Hawley| AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By 0. 
A THIRD PERSON. ByB. M. Croker. Besant, Smart. J. Wills. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including “ Poetry for Children” and “ Prince Dorus.” With 2 Por- 


traits and a Facsimile. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 
DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Memoir, Portraits, and Facsimiles. 

BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Portrait and 40 Illustrations. 
SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, 


Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFR. With 42 Tilnstrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. Founded on Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 

: Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 Wootcuts. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each.—Also a POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8y0, 
cloth extra, 6s. each.—And the JUBILKE EDITION, in 2 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also a 


POPULAR EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Asuton. With 84 Illustrations. Crown 8v0, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dosson. In THREE SERIES. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91.) By Justin Hunruy McCarruy. 4 vols. 
demy 8vo, 48s. 

WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. (Uniform with the Cheap Edition of “LONDON.”) With 120 Illus- 
trations. Demv 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated and Edited by J. Extarp Gonz, F.R.A.S. With 3 


Plates and 288 Iilustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





























ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. ae 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Contents ror JANUARY, 1898:—ProcTor THE Davee Fh Bae 


Becke.—Tux VepDAHS OF CEYLON. By E. O. Walker, 0.I.E.—Prosrer Mérimiz. By 0. E. Meetkerke.—Tue MOounTaINn pai A 
Districr. By Charles Edwardes—Some Farat Booxs. By the Rev. P. H. Ditchtield, M.A.—INpian Reservations. By P. Borestord oe > cel a 
srupy. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A.—Tuomas GRaNTHAM. By Foster Watson, M.A.—Some Famous POoLiricaL Purasss, By 
SHAKESPEARIAN PanTomimE. By W.J. Lawrence.——McOartuy’s “ Frencu REvo.ution.” By Sylvanus Urban. 
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